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THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
GREAT SUCCESS OF « THE GRAND DUCHESS.” 
On MONDAY NEXT, and during the Week, Offenbach's Operatic Extravaganza, 


‘THE GRAND DUCHESS OF GEROLSTEIN.” 


Principal characters by Messrs. W. Harrison, Stoyle, Frank Matthews, Odell, Fred. 
Payne, and Aynsley Cook ; Miss Augusta Thomson and Miss Julia Mathews. 


Commence at Eight. 


Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. and 2s; Gallery, 1s. The Box-office is open 
trom Ten till Five, 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Malle. Clara Louise Kellogg. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), a 23RD, will be performed Donizetti's 
pera, 


‘LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” 


Linda, Mdlle. Kellogg (her first appearance in that character). 


LAST TWELVE NIGHTS. 


Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg. 
— NEXT, November 25ru, Flotow's Opera, “MARTA.” Marta, Mdlle. 
cllogg. 


Mdlle. Titiens. 

TUESDAY NEXT, November 26th, Weber’s grand romantic Opera, ‘“ DER 
FREISCHUTZ." Rodolfo, Signor ‘l'ombesi; Caspar, Mr. Santley ; Kuno, Signor 
Zoboli; L'Eremita, Signor Foli; Kiliano, Signor Casaboni; Ottocar, Signor 
Agretti; Zamiel, Signor Tacchinardi; Aunetta, Mdlle. Sinico; Bridesmaid, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister ; and Agata, Mdlle, Titiens. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


Mdlie. Clara Louise Kellogg. 
THURSDAX NEXT, November 28th, ‘‘LINDA DI CHAMOUNI.” Linda, 
Malle, Kellogg. 


NOTICE.—In active preparation, Mozart's Opera, ‘“1L DON GIOVANNI,” in 
which Mdille. Titiens and Mdlle. Clara Louise Kellogg will appear. 
Commence at Eight o'clock. 
Stalls, 15s. ; Dress Circle, 10s. 6d. ; Upper Circle, 5s. ; Pit, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. Pri- 
aaa One Guinca and upwards. Box-cffice of the Theatre open daily from 
en till Six. 


\) DLLE. TITIENS.—Mdlle. Titiens will appear as 
Wr AGATA, in Weber's Opera, ‘‘ DER FREISCHUTZ,” on ‘tUESDAY 
NEXT, November 26th.—HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 





\ DLLE. CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG. — Mdlle. 
A Kellogg will appear THIS EVENING (Saturday) (for the first time), as 
LINDA, in Donizetti's Opera, “LINDA DI CHAMOUNI;” on Monday next 
November 25th, as Marta, in Flotow’s Opera, ‘‘Marta;"’ and on Thursday next, the 
28th inst. (for the second time), as Linda.—HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


(LY MORNING PERFORMANCE, WEDNESDAY, 
D ber 4th, comr ing at Half-past One o'clock, in which Mdile. TITIENS 
ee CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG will appear—HER MAJESTY S 


RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
2 ,, CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE. — Mendelssohn's Music to 
Ge MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM” will be performed with LARGELY IN- 
ee BAND and CHORUS. The solo parts by Madame Rudersdorff and 
Marna my tage. The choruses by the Crystal Palace Choir. Conductor, Mr. 

Programme also includes Finale, “ Loreley " (Mendelssohn) ; Overture, ‘“ Alfonso 
nee (Schucert); L'Invitation & la Valse (Weber). 

aa Concert Hall thoroughly enolesed and Warm, and quite free from draught. 
at the Paley Half-a-crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free. Reserved Stalls, 2s. 6d., 

















R. DEACON begs to announce his return to Town for 
the Season,—10, Wimpole Street, Cavendish Square. 





BRIGHTON AND COUNTY OF SUSSEX 
FIRST 


MUSICAL FHSTIVAL,. 


To Inaugurate the Great Concert Hall, 
On FRIDAY anp SATURDAY, 6ru anv 71TH Decemser, 1867. 





Friday Morning, “ ELIJAH.” 

Friday Evening, GRAND MISCELLANEOUS CONCERT. 

Saturday Morning, Benedict's “ST. CECILIA” and Rossini’s “STABAT 
MATER.” 

Saturday Evening, “ MESSIAH.” 


Principal VocaLists—Mesd I Sherrington, Rose Hersee, Ruders- 
dorff, Julia Elton, Drasdil, Angéle, and Sainton-Dolby; Messrs. W. H. Cummings, 
George Perren, Lewis Thomas, and Santley. 

PranororTE~MapamMs ARABELLA GODDARD. 
Viotixn—M. SAINTON. 

The Orchestra and Chorus will number nearly Three Hundred Performers. A 
New Grand Orchestral Organ, built expressly for the Hall by the Messrs, Bryceson, 
of London. 

Oxcanist~Mr. F. ARCHER. ConpuctorR—Mr. JULES BENEDICT. 


For Special Railway Arrangements, Programmes, and full particulars, see future 
announcements. 

Prices oy ApMIssion—Stalls (numbered and reserved), 10s. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 
Ws. 6d.; Gallery, 5s. and 2s. 6d.; Area, 5s. and 2s, 6d.; Admission, 1s. 

A Plan may be seen, and Tickets secured, at Mr. Potts's, 167, North Street, and 
106, King's Road; and at Mr. Child's, King's Road, Brighton. 


7ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter Hati.— 
“ ELIJAH,” Wepnespay Next. “ Walpurgis Night,” etc,, December 11th, 
Commence at Half-past Seven. Tickets, 2s., 3s.; Numbered Stalls, 5s., 10s. 6d., 21s, 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exerer Hari.— 
“MESSIAH,” December 24th. Christmas Performance—‘- Creation,” 
January Ist. 


ATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exerer Hati.— 
Mr. SANTLEY is ENGAGED for the above Four Performances, and most 
of the Concerts to be given during the ensuing season. 


ATATIONAL CHORAL SOCIETY, Exeter Hatt.— 
EIGHTH SEASON, 1867-8.—Conductor, Mr. G. W. MARTIN. Bandand 
Chorus 700.—Particulars of Subscription at Offices, 14, 15, Exeter Hall (First Floor). 


MHE THIRD BALLAD CONCERT.—On Wepnespay 

Eventnc, Novemper 27th, the THIRD of the LONDON BALLAD CON- 
CER'TS, under the Direction of Mr. JOHN BOOSEY. Vocalists — Madame 
Sherrington and Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss Edmonds, Mdile. Drasdil and Madame Sainton- 
Dolby, Herr Reichardt, Mr. Nelson Varley (the new tenor), and Mr. Winn, 
Pianoforte, Mr. James L. Wehli; Violoncello, Signor Piatti. The St. 
Cecilia Choral Society of 80 voices, under the direction of Mr. ©. J. 
Hargitt. Conductor, Mr. J. L. Hatton. The programme will, as before, comprise 
Part-Songs, Glees, Trios, Duets, a Selection of Songs and Ballads, and popular In- 
strumental Solos, Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. ; Area, 2s.; Gallery,1s. Tickets, to be 
had of Mr, Austin, St. James’s Hall ; Chappell and Co., and Lamborn Cock and Co., 
New Bond Street; Keith and Prowse, Cheapside; and Boosey and Co,, Holles 
Street. 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS has the honour to an- 

nounce that he will give a RECITAL of CLASSICAL and MODERN 

PIANOFORTE MUSIC, at the QuzEn’s Concert Rooms, Hanover Square, on Tues- 
day, December 10th, at Eight o'clock. Particulars will be announced. 


DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Scutra’s Vocal Waltz, 
“IL BALLO,” and a new song, “ AVE MARIA,” by Wetiineton Gueau- 
SEY, for the first time, at the Birkbeck Institution, December 18th, 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing Ascuzr’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” and Benepicr’s new song, 
“NULLA DATE BELL’ ANGELO,” at St. George's Hall, on Monday next, 
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MADAME BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 
ie at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 
TORIOS, OPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season. 


ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
FOREIGN MUSIC WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Street, W. 


MR. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) 
IS OPEN TO 
ENGAGEMENTS FOR ORATORIOS AND CONCERTS. 
ADDRESS: 
Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


EXCELLENT, PURE, AND GENUINE 
ST. JULIAN WINES, 
JUST RECEIVED FROM BORDEAUX, 
At 25s. 6d. per Doz. for Cash, 
(Empty Bottles to be returned) 


VAN PRAAG’S WINE, CONCERT, and CIGAR AGENCY, 
244, REGENT STREET (2xp Froor Orrice). 


N,B.—Half and whole Casks of all Classes of Wine, if ordered, will be forwarded 
direct from Bordeaux. 


T. GEORGE'S HALL, Laneuam Puacr, Oxrorp 
Circus, will OPEN with COMIC OPERA and EXTRAVAGANZA early 
in DECEMBER. Further particulars will be shortly announced. 


‘HE NEW OPERETTA HOUSE, Kine’s Cross 
(Liverpool Street).—Manager and Musical Director, Mr. HOWARD GLOVER. 
—It is respectfully announced that the NEW OPERETTA HOUSE will be 
OPENED for the season on Monpay November 25th. Composers wishing to have 
works produced, Operatic Students desirous of being instructed and brought out, and 
Artists seeking introduction to the London public, should apply at once to Mr. 
Howarb Guover, 7, Crescent Place, Burton Crescent, W.C. Daily Practice on the 
Stage. 


e 
NCE TOO OFTEN, the popular Operetta by Howarp 
Gover, will be performed on Monday Evening, November 25th (the Opening 
Night of the New Operetta House, Liverpool Street, King’s Cross), under the direc- 
tion of the Composer. 























“A DAY TOO LATE.” 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing this new and successful 

Ballad (Words by H. Hersgr, Esq.; Music by Rose Herser), November 

25th, St. George's Hall ; 25th, Hoxton; 26th, Godalming; 28th, Whittington Hall; 
30th, Chester ; December 2nd, Blackburn. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing Bryepicr’s Grand 
Variations on ““ LE CARNAVAL DE VENISE,” November 25th, Hoxton; 
26th, Godalming ; December 6th, Brighton (Evening Concert), 


Miss ANNA HILES (Soprano) is now making her 


Engagements in the Provinces, for the Winter Season, for Oratorios and 
Concerts. Address—5, Meadow Lane, Leeds. 


ISS KATHLEEN RYAN begs to acquaint the Public 
’ and her Pupils that she has arrived in Town for the Season. Address—2 
Kildare Terrace, Westbourne Park, W. < 


ISS KATE RYAN will play Ascuzn’s popular 
Romance, “‘ ALICE,” at St. George's Hall, on Monday Evening. 


Mss ANNA JEWELL will sing with Mr. Sims Reeves’ 
. Concert Party, at Bath, November 25th; Newport, 26th; Swansea, 28th; 
Cardiff, 29th; Bath, 30th; Clifton, December 2nd ; and during the following tortnight 
at other towns ; also, December 19th, at Mr. Hause’s Concert, Hanover Square.— 
2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


= one 
Mss ROBERTINE HENDERSON will sing—Decem- 
_ ber 12th, St. James's Hall (Athalie); 19th, Brixton; 30th, Canterbury 
een January 7th, Coalbrookdale; 9th, Brixton; 18th, Durham ; 22nd, Leeds ; 
ebruary 6th, Islington; 11th, Newbury ; 12th, Stroud ; 17th, 19th, 2ist, Newcastle ; 
24th, Lancaster ; 27th, Vauxhall, All communications relative to Engagements and 
Pupils to be addressed to her residence, 19, Newman Street, W. 




















ISS BERRY GREENING will sing her Favourite 

Song, “‘ CHERRY RIPE,” with Variations (composed cxpressly for her), at 

all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours in the Midland and Eastern Counties, 
in December and January. 


ST le BERRY GREENING will sing her New Song, 

“SONGSTERS OF SPRING,” expressly composed for her by ALFrep 
Carpeg (Words by B, B. Stevens), at all the Towns during her forthcoming Tours 
in the Midland and Eastern Counties, in December and January, 


x * a 

ISS BERRY GREENING is re-engaged at several of 

the towns at which she sang on her Tour just concluded to sing the 

* MESSIAH” at Christmas. Sheis now making engagements for a second Tour 

for December (Midland Counties), and for a third Tour in January in the Eastern 

Counties, Letters to be addressed care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, 
Regent Street, London, W. 


ISS EDWARDS has returned to London for the 
Winter Season.—134, Ebury Street, Eaton Square, S. W. 


ISS EDWARDS will play Ascuer’s popular Romance, 

“ ALICE,” at the Concert which will be held in the Public Hall, Mechanics’ 

Institute, Dudley, in aid of the Dudley Ragged School, on Tuesday Evening, 
November 26th, 


ISS LOUISA PYNE will sing Henry Russexx’s 

New Song, ‘‘ THE TWO BOATS,” at Brechin, December 17th; at Forfar, 

December 18th; and at Blairgowrie, December 19th. Programmes at Robert 
Cocks and Co's, New Burlington Street, W. 


ADAME SAUERBREY will sing Signor Travenr's 
new song, ‘IF THOU WILT REMEMBER,” at Chester, November 30th. 
and Blackburn, December 2nd. 


ADAME TACCANI, Mr. LEONARD WALKER, 
and Mr. ALFRED HEMMING will sing the Trio, ‘I NAVIGAN aI,” at 
the Victoria Hall, Bayswater, on Tuesday Evening, the 26th November. 


DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Soprano-Contralto (of 


La Scala, Milan, and Teatro Orienta, Madrid), is at liberty to accept Engage- 
ments and Pupils. 
“ Mdlle. Angelina Salvi possesses a fine voice . . . . good school... 
tion to the concert-room."—Musical World, October 26, 1867. 
“The great feature of the evening was the artistic rendering of ‘* Ah quel giorno” 
by Mdlle. Angelina Salvi."— Weekly Dispatch, October 26, 1867, 
Address care of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 


her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 
Autumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. All 
communications addressed to her at Messrs. METZLER's, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 


FIRST PRIZE, LEIPSIC CONSERVATOIRE. 
R. HORTON C. ALLISON has the honour to an- 


nounce his return to Town. Communications respecting lessons on the 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmonium, Harmony and Composition, or other engagements, 
may be addressed to Mr. ALLISON, 206, Marylebone Road, W. 


“THE THREE HOMES.” 
M:: ALFRED HEMMING will sing Guetieimo’s new 


Ballad (composed expressly for him), at Westbourne Hall, November 26th; 
Hastings, December 3rd; St, James’s Hall, 17th; Birkbeck Institution, 18th; Chel- 
sea Library Institute, 20th, 


R. ALFRED HEMMING will sing “ ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU?” at St. George's Hall, Monday, November 25th ; 
at Hastings, December 3rd. 


R. G. T. CARTER will sing Mr. Wi.rorp Morean’s 


popularsong, ‘‘ MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” on December 6th, at 
Gravesend. 


R. GEORGE PERREN will sing Mr. Witrorp 
Morgan's popular song, “*MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," at the 
Musical Fostival, Brighton. 


M®: WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 


“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Enfield, December 17th. 


























.» an addi- 


























, [*- ADOLPHE GANZ begs to announce that he still 
{\ continues to score Operas, Cantatas, and Single Arias, for Full or Small 
Bands, on moderate terms, Apply to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Music Pub- 
lishers, 244, Regent Street; or at Mr. A, Gawz’'s residence, 37, Golden Square. 





R. BRANDON will sing Herr Kuoss’ new and popular 


song, “THE VALIANT KNIGHT,” at Rotheram and Gloucester, during 
November, and at all engagements. 





ISS FANNY HALDANE will sing “I’M NOT IN 
LOVE, REMEMBER,” accompanied on the Harp by Mr, Freperick Cuat- 


T&RTON, at Barnet, December 10th; Henley-on-Tha 
Christ Chureh Schools, Jan. 6th, ‘ . a ee 





\7R®. SEYMOUR SMITH will sing Mr. Wizrorp 

Morgan's popular song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY "— 
Sapen Hall,November 28th ; Stratford; December 10th ; Truro, 13th ; Plymouth, 17ths 
Devonport, 18th, 
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MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN VIENNA. 

If any man living has a right to quote, in reference to himself, 
Virgil’s well-known lines commencing : 
“Sic vos non vobis mellificatis, apes,” 


that man is Sig. Salvi, ex-manager of the Imperial Operahouse, 
Vienna. For months did he devote all his energies towards the 
getting up, in grandiose style, of Gluck’s Iphigenia in Aulis ; for 
months did the scenic artist wield his brush, and the wardrobe 
woman ply her needle to aid in carrying out Sig. Salvi’s purpose, 
but first one obstacle cropped up, and then another, the upshot 
being that Sig. Salvi retired from the management without 
realizing his purpose after all. This was annoying enough, but 
how much more galling must be the fact that all the trouble and 
exertions of Sig. Salvi—about one of the most abused managers 
who had ever to battle with the caprices of prime donne, and the 
airs of primi tenori in Vienna—have gone to augment the fame of 
Sig. Salvi’s successor on the managerial throne, Dr. Dingelstedt to 
wit, who has just produced the opera in question, with all his 

redecessor’s splc-and-span new scenery, dresses, and decorations. 
The revival met with a most warm and cordial reception. In the 
bills, Dr. Dingelstedt introduced a judicious novelty. This was a 
short historical summary of the work. In this summary he in- 
forms the public that Iphigenia in Aulis was first produced in 
Paris on the 19th April, 1774; at Vienna (in a German trans- 
lation), on the 14th December, 1808 ; and at Berlin, on the 25th 
December, 1809. ‘Till the other day, it had not been performed 
in Vienna since the 30th March, 1810. It may, perhaps, interest 
the readers of the Musical World to know that the following was 
the cast at the period of its first production in the Austrian 
capital. Agamemnon, Herr Vogel; Clytemnestra, Mad. Milde ; 
Iphigenia, Mdlle. Lauchner ; Achilles, Herr Radichi ; and Calchas, 
Herr Saal. On the present occasion Herr Beck was Agamemnon ; 
Mdlle. Benza, Iphigenia; Mad. Dustmann, Clytemnestra; Herr 
Walter, Achilles ; and Herr Draxler, Calchas. On the first night 
Herr Walter was evidently indisposed, and unable to do justice to 
his part or to himself, but he came out very well at the second perfor- 
mance. Theother characters were satisfactorily supported, except that 
of Iphigenia herself. Mdlle, Benza is admirable in light, joyous parts, 
but wants everything calculated to achieve success in lyric tra- 
gedy. By the way, there is a report that Gluck is the composer chosen 
to inaugurate the new Operahouse, the Emperor having ordered that 
the spectacular opera, Armida, shall be performed at the opening. 
Mozart’s Zauberfléte has been given with Mdlle. Siegestiidt as 
Papagena. This young lady has long been a favourite in small 
parts and has now proved herself capable of satisfactorily under- 
taking more important ones. Not so successful was Mdlle. 
Wilde from the Breslau Stadtheater, who appeared as the Page in 
Les Huguenots. She was a decided failure. Mr. Adams did not 
display much feeling as Raoul, though he sang the music respect- 
ably. But what is the part of the young Protestant gentlemen if 
not acted with spirit? Herr Rokitansky maintained his reputa- 
tion as the roughest of Marcels, past, present, or future. In Verdi’s 
Trovatore, Herr Ferenczy made his re-appearance after an absence 
of several months. As far as it was possible to judge from one 
performance, his voice appears to have recovered its strength and 
uality ; but whether the recovery is permanent is another thing. 
Throat-disease is not so easily cured. However, let us hope that 
in this instance the surgeons have really done their patient lasting 
good. It was said, some time since, that the manager of the 
Imperial Operahouse—whether Dr. Dingelstedt, or his predecessor, 
Sig. Salvi, the writer will not undertake to decide—had consented 
to produce Herr Bruch’s Loreley on condition that Herr Bruch 
would incorpcrate with it the well-known finale left by Mendels- 
sohn and, of course, omit his own. Whether Herr Bruch refused 
compliance, or the manager changed his mind, I do not know, but 
the probabilities are that Herr Bruch’s Loreley will now be brought 
out as the composer wrote it. 

Not long ago, Herr Knapp discovered in the lofts of the Burg- 
theater, of which he is a non-dramatic member, a collection of old 
Scores. He was informed that they had been lying there for many, 
many years. Glowing with the notion, and cherishing the wish, 
that he had come upon some unknown musical El Dorado, Herr 
Knapp rushed to Res Esser, the Capellmeister_at the Imperial 
Operahouse. Herr Esser immediately set about examining the 


mysterious collection. Alas! the scores were those of the 
stock operas by Lesueur, Persuis, Méhul, D’Alayrac, Catel, Grétry, 
Salieri, Gluck, Mozart, and Cimarosa, which used to be given at 
the Karnthnerthor Theatre. On enquiry, it turned out that they 
had formerly been used there, and, when the theatre was let on 
lease, and ceased to be a government establishment, the seores, as 
Imperial property, were sent for safe keeping to the Burgtheater. 
reat efforts have been made lately at the Theater an der Wien 
to restore what is here called ‘‘ Spieloper,” and in London “ comic 
opera,” to the place it once occupied in the estimation of the 
iennese. The work chosen to inaugurate the experiment was 
Des Teufel’s Antheil—La Part du Diable. Malle. Geistinger was 
a charming Carlo Broschi. Herr Theodore Formes, however, was 
anything but a charming Raphael. It must be confessed that he 
acted well ; nevertheless as singing, also, is required in opera, and 
Herr Formes has entirely lost his voice, his acting alone failed to 
convince the audience that the manager might not have found 
some artist more fitted for the part without expressly engaging 
Herr Theodore Formes, at a high salary, to perform it. Herr 
Formes appears to have felt himself that he was not a success, for 
he was content to let Herr Strampfer, the manager, cancel his 
engagement on payment of no more than 300 florins. 

The manager, Herr Klerr, and the patentee, the Baroness Pas- 

ualati, having, at length patched up their quarrels, the Harmonie- 
theater re-opened its doors with Die drei Kiisse des Teufels, a one- 
act opera by Offenbach; Karolina, oder ein Lied am Golf von 
Neapel, by G. zu Putlitz, music by P. Gumbert;.and Ein Kuss, 
by H. Wortill. Die drei Kiisse, &c., one of Offenbach’s earliest 
efforts, was very favourably received. Herr Klerr conducted in 
person, and was warmly greeted on making his appearance in the 
orchestra. 

The concert season bids fair to be a brilliant one. Herr Joachim 
will ere long be here, and a host of minor celebrities, also, have 
announced their intention of favouring the inhabitants of this 
capital. Herr Anton Rubinstein, who was known to the Viennese 
a quarter of a century ago as an “‘infant prodigy,” began the 
campaign by a concert in the hall of the Musikverein. The 
gramme was, naturally, of Anton Rubinstein, Rubinsteiny. There 
was Rubinstein’s fourth Concerto with orchestra, in D minor; 
and there were songs by Rubinstein ; and, last not least, there 
was a liberal amount of pianoforte-playing by Rubinstein. The 
ex-director of the St. Petersburg Conservatory ‘ormed, also, at 
the first concert of the Gessellschaft der Musikfreunde, when he 
selected Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, and Liszt’s 
Don Juan Fantasia. In the latter, he achieved anything but a 
triumph. ‘The concert was more than usually interesting, from 
the fact of Herr Herbeck’s re-appearance in the capacity of con- 
ductor. At the conclusion, Herr Herbeck received quite an ovation 
from the audience. 








Birmiveuam.—( From a Correspondent.)—The second of Mr. Davis's 
“Saturday Promenade Concerts” introduced two pieces, specially 
arranged for the band, the subjects taken from La Gazza Ladra and 
La Traviata, as well as a waltz by Herr Gung’l, all played in a highly 
satistactory manner. The overture to Zampa and the allegro move- 
ment from Beethoven’s first symphony were also performed, but these 
will require a few more rehearsals before their performance can satisfy 
a critical ear. The singers were Mrs. A. T. Sutton and Mr. Vernon 
Rigby. The lady is well-known in Birmingham as an accomplished 
vocalist, and her singing on the present occasion was fully up to the 
mark. The popular scena, “ Ah fors’ e lui,” and the song, ‘Sweet 
Nightingale,” were both well given and much applauded. Mr. Vernon 
Rigby is new to a Birmingham audience ; but from the success he met 
with there is no doubt he will be heard here again. He sang Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Adelaida” with good voice and feeling, the feeling, perha 
being overdone. Mr. Rigby also sang “The Message,” by M. 
Blumenthal, thus enforcing comparison with Mr, Sims Reeves in. two 
of his vocal strongholds, which was hardly politic from a tenor point 
of view. Vincent Wallace’s song, “ Let me like a Soldier fall,” 
and Verdi’s ‘La Donna e Mobile,” were the other songs of Mr, 
Rigby, who may be congratulated on the result of his first appeal to 
this great audience. He was encored in two of the above songs, and 
socalled after each of the others, A solo on the violin was played by 
Mr. Abbot, a pupil, and a clever one, of Mr. Henry Hayward, who was 

panied the 


prevented by illnesa from being present: Mr. Spivey accom 





vocal music on the pianoforte, 
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SIGHT-SEEING IN GERMANY. 


There are few towns on the Continent where the Cockney rage 
for sight-seeing can be so advantageously gratified as in Dresden. 
The picture galleries are instructive—the wonderful collection of 
jewels, precious stones, gold and silver ornaments of much, very 
much, ‘‘ virtue,” or * verti,” whichever you please, in the Green vaults 
are historically interesting as well as intrinsically valuable ; the 
armoury affords an opportunity of learning the art of warfare in 
one lesson; the China vaults show you the shapes and sizes of all 
the plates and dishes in the world; the specimens of ancient 
sculpture enable you to pass a few minutes with the old heathens 
in private life; the churches are good and music is cultivated to 

erfection. What more can the most ravenous fanatics require ? 
t is a month ago since I passed a few days in Dresden with some 
friends who were on a voyage de lune, but who, nevertheless, went 
through as much exertion in the pursuit of pleasure as would 
entitle them to a ticket-of-leave should they have required one 
before the intended term of exile from their native country 
had expired. We set to sight-seeing directly we met, and, during 
the time we were together, never ceased from the hard labour. 
They ran through the picture galleries while I contented myself 
with studying the contents of one of the rooms, and Raphael’s 
‘¢ Madonna di san Sisto.” Seeing hundreds of pictures in a hurry 
is as confusing, in my opinion, as listening to as many melodies 
at the same time. You get bewildered and are quite unable to 
appreciate the respective beauties of the different works. Carlo 
Dolce’s ** St. Cecilia,” Annibal Caracci’s ‘‘ Fame,” and Correggio’s 
‘“‘ Night,” afforded me quite enough matter for reflection during the 
short time I had to devote to pictures. The theatre was a most 
agreeable change of entertainment in the evening, or rather from 
6.30 to 9, which is hardly evening according to English notions as 
far as theatres are concerned. We heard the Czar und Zimmer- 
mann, by Lortzing; an opera that is almost unknown out of 
Germany, but which is most popular in its native land. Madame 
Janner Krall, the prima donna, sang and acted charmingly. 
Herr Schild, a German Gardoni, surprised me with his exquisite 
tenor voice and pure style of vocalization. ‘The other singers 
were nothing remarkable. ‘The opera was, as a matter of course, 
in a Hof Theater, well put upon the stage, and the band and 
chorus were first rate. At the same theatre the next evening I 
heard a Friulein Weber, a second Jetty Treffz, sing in an extra- 
vaganza called Flich eind Flock, most delightfully. She intro- 
duced Balfe’s ‘‘ Rapture dwelling,” from the old Maid of Artois, 
with immense effect. It was quite a sensation to hear the well- 
known melody so unexpectedly. In the same piece a certain Herr 
Bartsch, a dancer, took one’s breath away by the wonders he 
performed. He is the most extraordinary ballerino I ever saw, 
and is more like a grasshopper than anything else. He would 
make the fortune of any London theatre. But the Dresden 
dancers, singers, and actors are too well paid and too happy in 
their own particular sphere to become wandering stars. 

We had some difficulty in getting to see the State apartments 
of the Royal residence. ‘I'he housekeeper, bettmeister, intendant, 
or whatever he is called, was busy superintending the firewood 
which was being hcisted into the top story of the building. At 
length he came, and for a fee of sixpence each we were admitted 
to the Palace. ‘There was not much to see. A long ball-room 
undergoing repair; the throne-room, the walls of which are 
decorated by Bendemann’s frescoes, a series of scenes painted on 
gold grounds representing the various conditions of life, its occu- 
pations and labours from the cradle to the grave. ‘They form a 
frieze round the room. At the lower end are figures of lawgivers, 
from Moses downwards, heroes and great men. These paintings 
are superior to most modern frescoes. In some instances the 
colouring is very fine, the drawing always vigorous and correct. 
‘The ball-room is similarly ornamented, the subjects of the paint- 
ings being taken from the mythology and every-day life of the 
ancient Greeks. We were shown the apartments inhabited by 
the Empress of Austria two years since, on the occasion of a short 
visit made to the Saxon Court. Considering the reputation of 
Dresden china, it was rather ominous to observe that the ‘“ hard- 
ware” in this suite bears the trade mark and name of Daniell, 
London. The corridors and passages were in great confusion, 
full of furniture turned out of the private rooms. The King had 
arrived the day before quite unexpectedly, when the Palace was 





being put in order for the winter season. The Royal domestics 
had apparently been surprised in the middle of a cleaning-up. 
We were requested to keep very quiet in one of the large rooms 
—also full of chairs, tables, looking-glasses topsy-turvy—for 
Der Konig was at breakfast in the adjoining apartment, and might 
overhear us. The exterior walls of the Palace require more doing 
and ‘cleaning up” than the inside. I never saw such dilapi- 
dation. In some places the plaster was pulled off, leaving large 
unsightly patches of dirty yellow. The stone work is greatly 
discoloured. The court-yard, in which the Green vaults are 
situated, is especially unsightly, from being so much out of 
repair. The four corner towers, in which are the staircases with 
their slanting windows, don’t correspond in character with the 
rest of the building. They are apparently of an older date, and 
certainly of a more antique order of architecture than the side 
walls which they connect. 

Even as the spirit of Charlemagne pervades Cologne, and that 
of Frederick the Great, Berlin, so is that of Augustus IL., or the 
Strong, present in all you are shown in Dresden. It meets you at 
every turn. Whose picture is that in the throne-room? Augustus 
the Strong. Who founded the gallery of pictures? Augustus 
the Strong. Who wore that heavy helmet kept in the armoury ? 
Augustus the Strong. Who snapped the horse shoe in two? 
Augustus the Strong ; but I don’t believe he or ‘‘ any other man” 
did it, notwithstanding all that may be said. However strong in 
life, he’s stronger still in death, for no sovereign ever had such a 
reputation for superhuman power, physical and moral, as that 
which this benefactor of his country now enjoys. We parted with 
him for a time when we went into the Frauen Kirche, or Church 
of Our Lady, in the New Market. It is an edifice in the Italian 
style, built entirely of stone, and is of such solid construction 
that the bombs directed against it by Frederick the Great in 1760 
rebounded like so many India-rubber balls from the surface of 
the dome without doing any injury. The inside is fitted up just 
like a theatre, with private boxes and stalls. It will hold 5000 
people. On Sylvester Abend it is customary for each of the con- 
gregation to bring a small taper. The candles at a given signal are 
lighted simultaneously, and the effect of this sudden illumination 
of the church from the floor to the roof is said to be something 
beyond description. I should say it was, and as good as a trans- 
formation scene at Covent Garden. 

On returning to the Hotel de Saxe, we found a concert was to 
be given that evening in the large room by Mdlle. Mary Krebs. 
You all know that flaxen-haired young lady, who wears two long 
reins down her back and such short white dresses. You have 
seen her scores of times in London, where she has made her ap- 
pearance at the different concerts, coming on the platform and 
dropping a rather awkward curtsey, and then sitting down to the 
pianoforte to astonish you with her extraordinary fertig keit. 
She is Mary now, but was Marie when | last saw her; at any 
rate she is always the same capital pianoforte player ; and, 
although she has not improved in the act of curtseying, there is 
evident progress in her musical knowledge and ability. We 
instructed the valet de place to get us good places, and when the 
time arrived went from our sitting room into the concert room. 
The hotel was besieged by the crowds coming to listen to K. 8. 
Kammervirtuosin Krebs. We had to struggle through the throng ; 
and, although under the same roof, had as much trouble, and were 
as long in getting our places, as though we had been miles away. 
By patience and perseverance we reached the orchestra, on which 
were the places that had been taken for us. ‘The concert began, 
not propitiously. Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, for pianoforte 
and violin, was played by the heroine of the evening and Concert- 
meister Schubert so slovenly, and therefore so ineffectively, as to 
become positively tedious. Fancy Beethoven being tedious! It 
sounds impossible, but he was so on this occasion. Whether the 
Concertmeister or Mdlle. Mary was to blame I cannot say. More 
likely the former, inasmuch that the lady must have heard the 
celebrated duet often performed by others, and have known the 
proper tempi of the different movements, how and when the most 
brilliant effects were to be produced ; and it is but justice to her 
to observe that wherever she had an opportunity of “ leading off, 
she always did so with greater spirit than it was possible to keep 
up in the concertante passages for a reason too obvious to mention. 

If you would like to see the programme, I will give it you i 
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extenso, and request you to observe that, although apparently 
much shorter than those of similar entertainments in England, it 
is really not so; for each of the performers plays or sings two 
or three morceaux consecutively, by which arrangement the 
concert is of longer duration than you would expect :— 


1867. 


Mitiwoch, den 16. October, Abends 7 Uhr 
Im SaaLte’pes Horen pvE SAxE 
CONCERT 


von 
MARY KREBS 
K. 8S, Kammervirtuosin 
unter glitiger Mitwirkung 


der Konig]. Hofopernsingerin Frau Kainz-Prause, des Kénigl. Hof- 
opernsingers Herrn Schild und des Kénigl. ersten Concertmeisters 
Herrn F, Schubert. 


PROGRAMM, 
. Sonate fiir Pianoforte und Violine, Op. 47 (Kreuzer-) Mary Krebs. 
Sonate), von Beethoven... oes ove se ...§ Concertmeister Schubert, 
. Walzer-Aric aus “‘ Romeo und Julie,” von Gounod .... Frau Kainz-Prause. 
(a) Romanze, Op. 32 eve 
(b) Des Abends, Op. 12 ... 
(c) Novelette, Op. 21, Nr, 2 
. Drei Lieder : 
(a) Dein Angesicht, von Schumann ... ) 
(b) Alinde, von Schubert poe “ on .. » Herr Schild. 
(c) Giebden Kuss mir nur heute, von Fr. v. Holstein} 
(a) Priiludio con Fuga a la Tarantella, von 8, Bach . 
(b) Perpetuum mobile, von C. M. v. Weber a Mary Krebs. 
. Rhapsodie hongroise, von Schubert be . Concertmeister Schubert. 
= Aratgage™ 
. Duett aus “ Jessonda,” von Spohr fa { _ poe Seats 
- Mary Krebs. 


eas Pies Schumann. Mar; Krebs. 


. Don-Juan-Fantasie, von Franz Liszt 


Herr Chordirector Riccius hat die Pianoforte-Begleitung freundlichst 
tibernommen. 


Herr Schild sang like Gardoni, with as much expression, and 
as pleasingly to the fair sex. His voice is even more effective in 
the concert room than on the stage, where, if you remember, we 
heard him two evenings before in the Czar und Zimmermann. 
He might have chosen better songs; for, though the two first he 
sung were by Schumann and Schubert respectively, they were 
not good specimens of those celebrated song writers. As for No. 
3, nothing need be said of it. ‘The sympathetic voice and im- 
passioned singing of Herr Schild made amends for the short- 
comings of the compositions, which, with previous experience, 
proved that it is preferable to hear poor music, well performed, 
than the inspirations even of a Beethoven, badly interpreted. 

The Romeo Valse was either too light for Madame Prause, or 
Madame Prause was too heavy for the Romeo Valse. ‘They did 
not suit each other, but fell flat on the audience, for some 
reason. In No. 3, Mdlle. Mary, being all alone, had her own 
way, and played the three morceaux she had chosen with a dash 
and brilliancy that were quite refreshing after what had gone 
before. A thousand thanks, Mdlle. Mary, or Marie, for such a 
treat: you deserved all the applause you got, and, if I had my 
way, you should have played the novelette over again in spite of 
the prejudice against encores. 

The prelude and fugue I did not admire quite so much ; the 
subject of the latter was not always very distinct, as the subject 
always should be for fugue playing to be perfect, and the per- 
formance suffered accordingly. “The moto perpetuo was, however, 
excellent. Clear, delicate, and brillant, the passages were 
executed by the young virtuosin with a rapidity that was sur- 
prising. There must have been some mal entendu between the 
pianoforte and violin in Beethoven’s Op. 47, for, when they had 
their solos to play they both performed much better than in the 
duet. Concertmeister Schubert, in the Rhapsodie, came out with 
greater effect than | imagined he could make, from what we had 
heard of him before. 

And the Don Juan Fantaisie as a finale—Why! oh why, Mary 
(or Marie), did you select such a cruel bit of torture as that for 
your fairy fingers and our unhappy ears? Are there no splendid 
Concert Sticke by T halberg, Mendelssohn, and other more 
rational men than Liszt, that you must sit down for twenty 
minutes or half an hour and show us how the body and bones of 
poor Don Juan can be twisted and twined, cracked and put out of 





shape by a musical thing? You played it probably as well as it 
could be played, but it made us all uncomfortable to hear the 
long-loved melodies of Mozart so overloaded with arpeggios and 
intricate passages as to be hardly recognized in their disguise. 
Then they were run into each other, and so mixed up that Mozart 
himself would have had some difficulty in disentangling them.. 
No—the Fantasie was not a happy choice, and I should strongly 
advise Mdlle. Mary Krebs to exclude it in future from her 
répertoire. 

On the Saturday following Rubinstein was to give a concert in 
the same room. Unfortunately, we did not stay in Dresden 
long enough to attend it. He is looked upon as the Pianist of the 
Age in Germany, and all musical people rush to hear him when- 
ever he appears. The tickets for his concert at the Hotel de Saxe 
were in great request ; there were, indeed, none left unsold the 
day after the performance was first announced. 

From Dresden to Berlin, a journey inaugurated by a very 
pretty quarrel beeween two natives, one a gentleman, the other a 
ruffianly first class traveller, who wanted to smoke in the carriage 
in which we were. ‘The latter had been rushing about the plat- 
form abusing the officials for not finding him a corner seat. He 
was a short, pugnacious looking individual, and threatened the 
stalwart guards with all sorts of punishment short of bodily 
chastisement if they did not satisfy his demands. There was no 
corner seat, and, at last, he was obliged to put up with a middle 
one in our carriage. ‘I give you all notice,” said he, on getting 
in, ‘‘ that I am going to smoke here.” 

‘No, you are not, Sir,” replied the occupant of the next seat ; 
‘- there are ladies in this carriage, and I shall not allow you to do 
so without their consent.” ‘This in German. “Ladies,” con- 
tinued the speaker in very good English, “‘Do you object to 
smoking, or do you not?” 

I explained for my fair friends that smoking was very disagree- 
able to them, and suggested the last comer should try and find a 
place in the Rauch Coupé. 

Then the row begun. The would-be smoker accused his fellow- 
countryman of meanness and hypocrisy—he did not know the 
laws of the land. Smoking could be carried on anywhere, and 
smoke he should. ‘ No, you shall not while we are in this car- 
riage,” said I, quietly. He took no notice of my remark, but 
continued addressing his first opponent. He had the talk to 
himself for some time. At last the gentlemanly German spoke a 
few words to the ladies, apologizing for the disturbance. ‘The 
angry passenger burst out into English, too. But what an effort 
it was! 

*‘ You speak de English,” he screamed, “‘ you no can. You all 
vun Homburg.” I suppose he had somewhere or other heard the 
word humbug used, and thus applied it. After this ebullition he 
became silent. We left him at the next station, and, certainly, 
while he was with us he did not smoke. 

In Berlin, the Hotel du Nord, which is in the most charming 
promenade in Europe, Unter den Linden, we were amazed at first 
sight at the extent and regularity of architecture of Berlin, broad 
streets, splendid houses, constitute a finer city than any we had 
yet seen in Germany. And then the living was so wonderfully 
cheap. For 12s. or 14s. a day—I forget which now—we had a 
suite of apartments fit for a princely family to dwell in. ; 

The table d’héte with a bili of fare unequalled for the quanity of 
the “plats” and variety of the entremets, cost only 2s. a head. 
And this in no out-of-the-way hostelry, but at the first hotel in 
the city. If strangers are charged so little, the inhabitants must 
live more economically here than could be dreamt of in London 
and Paris. Decidedly Berlin has its advantages. 

As soon as we had settled down at the Hotel du Nord, our first 
inquiry was for a valet de place. A long, lanky Russian, who 
spoke English well enough to make himself quite unintelligible, 
presented himself, and volunteered to take us round the principal 
buildings whenever we were prepared to start. 

WALTER MAYNARD. 


Mannuemm.—Herr von Flotow’s opera, Zilda, has been produced, but 
was an unmistakable failure. 

Noremsure.—M. Gounod'’s Romeo and Juliet has proved only a 
moderate success. The singers were good, and the mise-en-scéne was 
highly effective. 
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REVIEWS. 
Letters of Distinguished Musicians. Translated by Lapy Wauuace. [Long- 
mans, Green, & Co.] 
(Fourth notice.) 
Oor of the fifty-eight letters by Weber which this volume contains, all 
but ten were written to his intimate friend and fellow-student, Johann 
Giansbacher. Like most others in the book, they do not appear now 
for the first time, having been amply used by the composer’s biographers. 
Indeed, a life of Weber without them would be barely possible, since a 
correspondence so unreserved in its intimacy could hardly have been 
carried on in any other quarter. Such friendships as that which lasted 
till death between Weber and Gansbicher are given but to few, and 
then only sparingly. When they do occur, however, and the memorials 
of them remain as in this instance, the biographer is a fortunate man. 
The correspondence between the two musicians (rather, we should say, 
between the three, for another fellow-student, Joseph Meyerbeer, 
sometimes puts in a word) began, as now published, in September, 1800, 
when Weber was twenty-four years old, and ceased in 1824, two years 
before his death. The earlier letters show us the composer in all the 
ardour and high spirits of youth, roaming about Germany concert 
giving and laying seige to all the princelings in order to secure their 
patronage; finding time to engage in half-a-dozen enterprises, literary 
and artistic, at'once ; and varying these practical matters with dreams 
of a secret harmonic brotherhood, destined to counteract the “+ perpetual 
one-sided verdicts and party feeling connected with art.” Weber’s 
touring seems to have met with varied success, and sometimes 
with no success at all. The description of his wanderings, interesting 
on his own account, is valuable for the glimpses it affords us of German 
musical and social life at that period. Once, after patiently waiting for 
a good opportunity, he starts for Frankfort to give a concert, but, to 
his horror, enters the town with the French, who, promptly confiscate 
all English goods in the place to their own use. ‘ ‘I'he alarm and 
universal lamentations are so great” that people feel in no mood for 
music, and Weber drives back to Darmstadt poorer than when he set 
out. Just after this disappointment came another far harder to bear. 
‘Che composer being at Mannheim, some of his works were performed 
in the hearing of Princess Stephanie, who forthwith offered him a 
permanent engagement, with a salary of 1,000 florins, lodging and fire- 
wood. ‘The offer was accepted, but it turned out that the Princess had 
reckoned without her treasurer, who decidedly vetoed the whole affair, 
and so poor Weber, after being “ paraded about for a fortnight, lost 
much precious time, and not even received a present,” was practically 
cautioned against puting histrust in princes, or princesses either. Having 
told his friend this, he writes with youthful elasticity :—*I am now 
starting in God’s name for Munich, Berlin, Hamburg, and Copenhagen,” 
and asks after some good Vienna correspondents for a musical paper he 
and Gottfried Weber are about to establish. In six weeks, however, 
he is again at Mannheim, where he arranges for a concert, and every- 
thing goes on swimmingly till the orchestra suddenly change their 
minds and refuse to play. Weber opens fire upon thei in the journals, 
but observes to Gansbacher, “ what good did that do me? I was 
cheated of good profits.” Presently we find him fairly on his northern 
tour, and halting at Wurzburg, where there is not much to be done, 
because the Grand Duke hears no one who is not recommended to him, 
and the concert-master Krise, is ‘a false canaille ;” because, also, a 
“little Frenchmaa,” a violinist, and Mdlle. Weber, the harpist, are 
already in the field, to say nothing of a French pianist, Delain, who 
has obtained permission to give a concert. So the disappointed artist 
starts for Barnberg, Nurnberg, and Augsburg, where he can “ do nothing 
either,” and, finally, takes refuge in Munich for the summer, putting 
his Abu Hassan on the stage “with great applause,” and generally 
passing his time agreeably. In the letter written to his friend, from 
the Bavarian capital, he speaks with evident pleasure of having composed 
some clarionet concertos for the “inimitable Barmann,” and lets drop 
this suggestive sentence:—“I am eagerly longing for a good new 
libretto, for, when I have no opera in hand, I never feel quite happy.” 
In September of the same year (1811), he writes from Berne, very low 
in pocket and in spirits, for his Swiss concerts are poor aftairs, one 
bringing in sixteen, and another only eight florins. Perhaps, this is 
the reason why he has nothing to say of the glorious scenery he had 
passedthrough. Hardly a word is uttered upon the subject, and his whole 
attention seems to be taken up by the vulgar “needful.” Here is an 
extract, which is Weber’s Swiss tour in little :—* I saw Tell’s chapel, 
and the defile where he shot Gessler, &c., and reached Lucerne on the 
7th. There, also, nothing was to be done.” The last sentence, and 
the “ &.,” speak volumes. From Berne, Weber goes on to Basle, 
“where,” he says, ‘‘I hope to heaven I may make something.” Poor 
fellow, his letters from among the mountains tell a different story to 
those of Mendelssohn, but, then, the “ happy Felix” had plenty in his 
pocket, which makes all the difference. “My poor pittance of hard- 
earned money is again all spent,” writes Weber with unaffected pathos, 
“Still, I do not lose courage ; God has so often helped me that He will 





not allow me to sink this time either. The close of the year sees 
Weber again touring in Germany, with the old chequered results. He 
and Barmann do very well at “dear, cordial, hospitable Prague,” and 
but poorly at “dull Leipzig,” where their concert is obliged to be put 
off to avoid clashing with that of a “ young whelp of a pianist, of the 
name of Mihlenfeldt,” whom ‘the devil prompted ” to be in the same 
town at the sime time. We cannot follow him through the remainder 
of his tour, nor halt with him at Berlin and Vienna in 1812 and’13; we, 
therefore, dip again into his letters, where we find him settled fora 
long time in Prague, as musical director of the Royal Bohemian States 
Theatre, and, consequently, with no further necessity for wandering. 
His first letter to Gansbacher from that city has a fair allowance of 
trouble in it. His old master Vogler bothers him with “ odious 
commissions,” and complains constantly of (Meyer) Beer, whom 
Weber confesses to be a “careless dog, and respects no 
obligations.” Then he has quarrels with the orchestra, and 
other sources of annoyance, which, together, make him write thus 
despondingly :— You can have no idea of all my business and all my 
worries, and I miss you sadly many a time when I would fain pour out 
my heart to you, for I have not a single soul near me whom I can 
trust.” By and by he writes that the orchestra is all right :— They 
have such energy, fire, and delicacy, 1 am very much pleased with 
them.” But the sensitive spirit still longs for its kindred :—*« In all 
other respects I lead the life of a dog ; straight home from the theatre, 
and not a living soul to take any interest in me, or with whom I can 
talk of art.” When recruiting his shattered health at Bad Liebwerda 
in 1814 he first tells his friend of the tender interest he begins to 
cherish in the lady who afterwards became his wife. The expressions 
he makes use of are sufficiently curious to be once more transcribed. 
“JT intend,” he observes, “to find out what stuff she is made of, and 
whether the substance will stand wear and tear; and my three months’ 
absence will furnish a good opportunity to put this to the test. But I 
go on talking, and you don’t even know to whom I allude. It is Mdlle. 
Caroline Brand, whom I fervently love: and daily do I pray to God 
that he will vouchsafe to make her a little better than the rest of her 
sex,” Ladies who read this will moderate their judgment when they 
learn that the writer had had “ previous experiences” not altogether 
pleasant in their nature. How the course of Weber’s love ran on, and 
what he had to say about it, must be left, with other things, for another 
opportunity. (To be continued.) 


Autumn. Song. Composed by Witntam SPARK. 
Cock, Addison, & Co.] 

Tuere is a good deal of pretence in this song, and a fair degree of 
merit—the latter, as is often the case, being found in those passages 
which can make no claim to the former. In proportion as the com- 
poser grows magniloquent he grows weak, the episode in A flat being 
an instance in point. ‘The change from the original key (C) is abrupt, 
and poor in effect, while the return to its dominant is crudely managed. 
We like, however, the short passage in D flat, and also the first sub- 
ject, which contain indications of a power to do better. 

The Return of the Thrush. Song. The Words by J. H. Eccuxs; the 
Music by Wint1aM Spark. [London: Lamborn Cock, Addison, & Co.] 
In this song Mr. Spark appears to more advantage than in the one just 
noticed. With equal variety, there isa pleasant absence of the gran- 
diose element so apparent in * Autumn.” The composition is through- 
out marked by good taste, correctness, and facility, the only possible 
objection presenting itself to us being that a few of the vocal phrases 
trench very nearly upon the commonplace. The composer has aimed at 
something above the average of such works, and he has fairly succeeded. 


Boosey’s Musical Cabinet, No. 99—First Selection of Francois Schubert's 
Pianoforte Works. [London: Boosey & Co.] 

Tue contents of this number consist of four Impromptus (Op. 142) and 
six “ Momens Musicales” (Op. 94). Not another word need be said by 
us to recommend it to every amateur who has once been under the 
spell of Schubert’s fascination. In thus placing so many exquisite 
pieces within easy reach the Messrs. Boosey have done a good thing, 
both for the master and his ever-widening circle of admirers. 


Boosey’s Musical Cabinet, No. 100—First Selection of the Pianoforte Music 
of Robert Schumann, [London: Boosey & Co.] ‘ 

‘Tux “ Kinderscenen ” (Op. 15), and a selection of nine short miscel- 
laneous pieces, form this first instalment of Schumann’s pianoforte 
works, The more attractive features of his writings could not be better 
represented. Without having the least disposition to undervalue this 
much-disputed composer, and fully conscious of his indisputable merits, 
we are among those who think that he is most successful in his smaller 
and less ambitious performances, Schumann had not strength of wing 
enough for a long flight, but for a little distance few could move 50 
gracefully and well. The pieces before us are, with scarcely an exception, 
interesting and beautiful, and will be welcomed in their new and cheap 
form wherever they go. Tuappeus Kaa. j 


[London : Lamborn 
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ROMEO AND JULIET. 


It is not often that we are called upon in one night for serious 
criticism of both a new Romeo and a new Juliet. This, however, 
was the case on Monday last at the Lyceum Theatre, the Romeo 
being a lady altogether new to the English stage, whilst the part 
of Juliet fell to a young lady whose brief career on the London 
boards has hitherto been so entirely destitute of any opportunity 
for displaying her real talents that last Monday night may prac- 
tically be considered as her débét before a metropolitan audience. 
Many of our readers will doubtless remember the name of Vestvali 
as that of a contralto singer of great promise on the Italian stage 
some ten years ago. In that capacity Miss Vestvali first per- 
formed in the well-known Montecchi e Capuletti, and her success 
in the opera appears to have inspired her with the idea of 
attempting the character of Shakspere’s most immortal lover, in 
its original form. This idea she has, as the critiques of innu- 
merable newspapers inform us, carried out with great success, 
not only in English, throughout the United States, but also in 
France and Germany, in which countries her thorough acquaint- 
ance with their respective languages enabled her to achieve an 
equal success, through the medium of translations. Miss Vest- 
vali, therefore, comes to England with the highest claims upon 
our most respectful consideration—claims which her performance 
itself, though not, we must confess, altogether fulfilling our own 
ideas of Shakspere’s Romeo, has certainly amply vindicated. 
That it has not entirely come up to our anticipations is due, 
doubtless, almost entirely to the different standpoints from which 
the character is viewed by the artist and by ourselves. We, in 
England, have of late years accustomed ourselves to a purely 
natural and unconventional style. We must have “ nature,” pure 
and simple, even if the blank verse halt for it. Our Romeos and our 
Juliets must love, and fight, and despair, and die, as though such 
a thing as a “stage direction” were not dreamt of in their 
philosophy ; and the ars celere artem has become, in point of fact, 
the be all and the end of all the player’s mystery. Miss Vest- 
vali's style is that of an altogether different school. Her theory 
of the player's artis that of pure conventionalism. With her every 
gesture, every inflexion of the voice is—as with good actors of 
every-school it always must be—carefully and elaborately studied, 
but displays and glories in the study from which it results. Her 
Romeo is deliberately not such a Romeo as may be and most 
probably is, making love at this very moment under the balcony 
of some nineteenth century Juliet, but a Romeo altogether ideal- 
ized and conventionalized with every movement and gesture 
sublimated, as it were, into the same sort of blank verse in which 
he speaks. Nor can we deny that this is an intelligible, and, 
indeed, an artistic theory. A theory possibly more consistent 
with the conventional rhythm of the words than that of the 
naturalistic school. But it is a theory which we fear does not 
commend itself to the mind of the day, and we cannot but doubt, 
if even the unusually fine and commanding figure of the new 
Romeo, and her thorough acquaintance with the smallest minutiz 
of her art will avail—however cordially her merits may be recog- 
nized by the few whose artistic perception is keen enough to 
overcome personal predilection—to win the suffrages of those 
who, not perhaps unnaturally, look only to be pleased. Of the 
success of the new Juliet, on the other hand, we can speak with 
the utmost confidence. Miss Palmer has hitherto been known to 
us only through the medium of little trumpery parts, played 
under the most adverse circumstances, and we are not ashamed 
to say that she took us as much by surprise, as she evi- 
dently did the rest of her audience. The effect was 
none the less striking, that in her we have as distinct 
a representative of the naturalistic, as we have in Miss Vestvali 
of the conventional school. Her Juliet was as simply charming 
as—maugre the blank verse—we cannot but believe it to have 
been truly Shaksperian. ‘The artless, winning girlishness of the 
Opening scenes ; the abandon of passion which in its fervour over- 
leaps all bounds even as in its unassumed purity it knows not that 
there are any to overleap the growth, as gradual as it is rapid, 
from the thoughtless child to the passionate, despairing woman ; 
all this a hundred times more than we have words to tell or 
Space to tell it in, the young débicante rendered with a mingled 
fervour and delicacy which might well have won the warm 
applause even of the mighty master whose most graceful creation 





she has worthily interpreted, and which we are glad to say drew 
forth a hearty recognition from an audience by no means prepared 
for what it found. It were a poor compliment, however, to an 
artist of Miss Palmer’s calibre to speak in terms of unmixed 
eulogy. We should imagine that Juliet’s eighteen summers were 
not much outnumbered by her present representative, and it is 
no disparagement to say that increased experience will add 
charms to a delineation which in all other respects is even now 
very nearly perfect. One only warning we would venture to 
give. Let her beware of yielding to a tendency which we fancy 
we have already noticed here and there to follow the lead of 
Romeo. Miss Vestvali has, doubtless, far more experience than 
Miss Palmer, and tenfold more knowledge of “stage business” 
in all its ramifications. But the grandiose style which is essential 
to the one school of art is fatal to the other, and this fact Miss 
Palmer must be very careful to bear in mind. In her own—the 
purely naturalistic school—she needs but time and study to take 
the foremost place. 








Kennineton.—Mr. F. H. Cozens gave his annual concert on Monday 
at the Horns Assembly Rooms, before a numerous audience. The 
programme, which consisted for the most part of songs and ballads by 
modern composers, had little merit, but appeared to please greatly, 
about one half the pieces being encored. Mr. Cozens accompanied 
most of the songs, and also sang Perren’s ballad, ““ When first the 
Bells,” for which, being encored, he gave “ Never mind the rest.” 
Both were sung with taste and judgment, and were warmly applauded. 
Miss Fanny Cozens, a sister of the concert-giver, sang one of Claribel’s 
ballads in a manner which evinced much room for improvement. Mr. 
Richard Temple, the new baritone, gave Donizetti’s “ Vieni! la mia 
vendetta” (Lucrezia), and Alex. Lee’s song, “The true Heart of 
Woman,” creating a decided impression in both, and the former being 
encored, he gave instead, ‘The Village Blacksmith,” in which, how- 
ever, he was not so successful. Miss Palmer was much applauded in 
“ The Storm,” composed by Mr. Hullah expressly for her. The piece 
is eininently suited to display to good advantage her fine contralto 
voice, and it was sung in an irreproachable manner. She also gave 
Mr. H. F. Chorley’s « When I was young.” Miss Rose Hersee sang 
Benedict’s variations on ‘ Le Carnaval de Venise,” and her new ballad, 
“ A day too late,” an unanimous encore being awarded to each. For 
the first she gave ‘‘ A little Bird told me,” and for the last ‘“ Charlie 
is my Darling.” The other soloists were Mr. Chaplin Henry, who sang 
« The Schooner on the Sands;” Mr. G. Tear, a pleasing-voiced tenor, 
who gave “ Come into the Garden, Maud ;” Miss Ellen Lyon and Mr, 
F. Rogers. Several good part-songs, which interspersed the pro- 
gramme, were well sung by the Walworth Glee Union. The instru- 
mentalists were Miss Emily Morse (organist of S. Phillip’s, Kennington 
Road) and Mr. Sidney Naylor. -‘The latter played a fantasia on J7 
Trovatore, and the former a fantasia on Welsh airs by Jules Sivrai, and 
in reply to an encore, another on the National Anthem.—W. 

BEETHOVEN Rooms. — Miss Clinton I'ynes, the well-known clever 
pianist, who has studied in Leipsic under Moscheles, Ferdinand David, 
and Carl Reinecke, with great credit to herself and her instructors, gave 
a concert on Wednesday evening which attracted a large assemblage of 
her friends and pupils. She played Mozart’s grand Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, in A major, in conjunction with Mr. Nicholas Mori; 
Beethoven’s Trio, Op. 11, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, with 
Mr. Nicholas Mori and Mr. Aylward; a selection from Mendelssohn’s 
Lieder ohne Worte; Vincent Wallace’s grand galop, “The Czar;” 
finishing with Weber's “ Rondeau brilliant; ” all indicating more than 
ordinary executive talent and undeniable feeling and taste. Miss 
ynes was warmly applauded in all her performances. Mdlle. Angelina 
Salvi sang a new song, called «The Spring,” an aria, composed ex- 
pressly for her by Signor Guadagnini, and joined in the trio, “ L’ usato 
ardir” with Mdme. Czerny and Mr. D. Newton. Though suffering 
from a cold, the young lady pleased much by her voice and style. Miss 
Mori, daughter of Mr. Nicholas Mori, appeared for the first time in 
public, as a singer, and, though suffering from nervousness, gave in- 
dications of great promise. She sang Schubert’s “‘ Gute Nacht ;” a song 
of Nicolai’s; and, with Mr. Alfred Hemming, the same composer's 
duet of “One Word,” which perfectly justified the loud applause it 
received, both having sung this popular morceau with much effect, 
Miss Adelaide Newton, who possesses a very fine contralto voice, sang 
a bravura song by Mercadante, and one of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s ballads. 
Madame Czerny gave “ Noble Signor ” and “ Orpheus to his Lute.” Mr. 
Alfred Hemming gave much effect to Benedict’s new romance, “ Nulla 
date bell’ Angelo,” and the ballad of “ The Orphan’s Tear.” Mr. D. 


Newton, a young baritone, gave a song of Arditi’s. The concert gave — 


much gratification.—B. B. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL 


THIRD CONCERT OF THE TENTH SEASON, 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 25ru, 1867, 
To commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


Programme. 


PART I. 
QUARTET, in D minor, for two Violins, Viola, and Violoncello 
—MM. Srravs, L. Ries, Henry BLaGRovE, and Piatti ... 
SONG, ‘ The Valley "—Mr. Santry 
SONATA, in A major, for wa = Pianoforte Accompani- 
ment—Herr Srravs 
SONG, ‘On a faded violet “Mr. sium EY 


SONATA, in G major, Op. 29, ase 1, for Pianoforte alone— 
Mr, Cuagtes HALLE es 


Schubert. 
Gounod. 


Handel, 
Piatti. 


Beethoven, 


"PART II. 
BERCEUSE and MONFERRINA, for V ong with page 
forte Accompaniment—Signor Purtt.. ove Benedict & Piatti. 


SONG, “ As o'er the Alps he ranges “Mr. ati ooo . Schubert. 


TRIO, in G major, Op. 1, No. 2, for Pianoforte, Violin, and 
Violoncello—MM. CHARLES HALE, Srravs, and Prartt eee 


Conpuctror—Mr. BENEDICT. 


Beethoven, 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Admission, 1s. To be had of AustIn, 28, Picca- 
rw AR KEITH, PROWSE, & Co., 48, Cheapside; and of Cuaprett & Co., 50, New 
ond Street. 


x Bistoire de Palmerin d’ Olibe filz du Roy Fuorenvos de 
Macepong et de La BELLE Gariayeg, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Jean Bangin, dit te Petit ngenin. 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for THIRTY Guineas. 
Enquire of Dunoan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





A perfect copy of this 





Now ready, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 


— DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 


set forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 
have sprung the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 
the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 
Principles which should regulate their Construction. By JosepH Gopparp, Author 
of “* The Philosophy of Music.” 
London; Tuomas Mursy, 82, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Simpkins, Marsnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Conrt, E.C. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sianor G. CaMPANELLA’s communication, as on reflection, he must be 
aware, came a week too late. 


To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of ‘THE MusicaAL WORLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements ‘received 
as late as eleven o'Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 
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A “ KAPELLMEISTER” OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY.* 
(Continued from page 779.) 

HE Elector for a long time refused his consent to the Italian 

journey ; he now, however, yielded to the repeated and urgent 
solicitations of his Kapellmeister, and granted him permission to 
go. Schiitz’s efforts during this trip were not directed to gaining 
over and engaging distinguished singers or instrumentalists, but 
zealously observing, and, if possible, obtaining possession of all 
objects connected with music which could tend to improve the 
Dresden establishment, his beloved corpus musicorum. That his 
own means would not go far in making purchases is evident, but 
he did not hesitate incurring considerable debts, in the firm con- 
viction that his art-loving sovereign would liberally supply the 
wanting funds.—As the fearful war, which had been raging in 
Germany for the last ten years, had hitherto pretty well spared the 





* From the Neue Berliner Musikzeitung. 





Saxon territory, the Elector made no demur, but acceded to 
Schiitz’s request to give something more than usual. Schiitz first 
received four hundred, and then three hundred thalers. But 
Schiitz and his master were not destined to profit at once by the 
brilliant acquisitions made for the chapel, as, shortly after Schiitz’s 
return, Saxony became almost the focus of the war. Distress 
burst out, and in the following year the general misery was endless. 

As a matter of course, any cultivation of art was, under such 
circumstances, out of the question. Where was the Elector to find 
the means of alleviating the wretchedness of a few musicians and 
their families, when he required his money so pressingly for other 
things? In this crisis, it was Schiitz who assisted the sufferers by 
word and deed ; who, with kind arguments and not inconsiderable 
sacrifices, alleviated the deep misery of the members of his chapel. 
All his urgent representations at Court were insufficient to procure 
the payment of arrears, and how far could his own means reach? 
This fearful period strode with iron foot over musicians just as it 
did over other people, and the most heartrending pictures are 
presented to our gaze. ‘The musicians wanted the very necessaries 
of life ; some went one way, some went another, and the chapel 
that had been created with such trouble and such industry was 
partially broken up. He would rather, Schiitz writes, be ‘‘ Cantor” 
or organist in his own little town than remain longer in such a 
position. If things continue thus, he said, he should be compelled 
to seek an asylum elsewhere, for he had already advanced at least 
three hundred thalers to the poor people. 

It was not till after the year 1640 that there was a change for 
the better, though it was long before the distress ceased. In 
1641, Schiitz was able to make proposals to his sovereign for the 
re-establishment of the corpus musicorum. It was too costly a 
process to engage new members; so he admitted fresh chapel-boys 
and instrumental boys to assist the members who still remained. 
This was decidedly the cheapest and surest plan for establishing a 
new chapel. The Electoral Prince—afterwards Johann Georg II. 
—took a greater interest in music than even the Elector himself, 
and thus a new chapel gradually grew up, though its condition 
previous to the termination of the war cannot be described as 
particularly gratifying. 

It may easily be imagined that, after a period so full of labour 
and care, Schiitz should yearn for repose, and we cannot feel sur- 
prised that, in 1651, when he was 66, he begged permission to 
retire. He was impelled to make this request principally by mis- 
understandings with the Italians, whom the Electoral Prince had 
attracted to Dresden for the purpose of forming a chapel of his own. 
Schiitz, who was better versed than any one else in the Italian 
style, had to exert himself most actively in carrying out the Prince's 
wishes, till, at last, he was so over-burdened with work that he 
felt his strength stagger beneath it. He represented that his eyes 
were becoming feeble, and that he was by no means sure of being 
able to maintain in his old age any little reputation he might have 
achieved in his younger years ; that scholars could not estimate the 
great difficulties of his post, as no studies of a similar nature to 
his were pursued at German Universities. Notwithstanding all 
his entreaties, the Elector would not let him go, although he gave 
him, in 1653, his pupil, Christoph Bernhard as a substitute. Even 
when Johann Georg I. died, in 1656, and the Prince’s chapel 
entirely disappeared, being partially blended, by the way, with 
the Electoral chapel, Schiitz was appointed chapelmaster, and per- 
formed the duties of that post during quite sixteen years, though, 
of course, not with his old strength and freshness. In this situation 
he gained, however, the affection and esteem of the Italians them- 
selves in the highest degree, and, when the venerable old man died at 
the age of eighty-seven, he was accompanied to the grave by the 
love, gratitude, and admiration of all his friends and contemporaries. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

It is seldom I have to find fault with your printers, who, indeed, 
considering the difficulties of my hand-writing, are models of type 
setters, and seem to read my letters like print. Last week, 
however, I am made to pen a very loose sentence in the post- 
scriptum. In the body of my letter [ stated that the Abbé 
Liszt was not in Rome. Before despatching my missive I had 
reason to know that my information was ill-founded, and I sup- 
plied your readers with an addendum to that effect. I wrote :—*I 
was misinformed. The Abate Liszt is at this moment in the Seven- 
hilled City ;” which has been transmuted into :—‘+ I was informed 
the Abate Liszt is at this moment in the Seven-hilled City.” The 
mistake is not of the greatest consequence, but, like Iago, I am 
nothing if not critical—and ‘* What for no?” as Meg Dods says. 

Some important movements are about to take place in the lyric 
theatres. Mlle. Nilsson has quited the ThéAtre-Lyrique, it is to 
be hoped, for good. The now more-than-ever popular vocal 
potentate—thanks to the verdict of the British public—has taken a 
formal leave of the theatre in which sbe gained her renown and 
which she made renowned. Her leave-taking was in the new 
opera, Les Bluets. Her farewell was something quite out of the 
ordinary way. Her reception was enthusiastic in the extreme; 
she was called on to repeat every piece she sang; the stage was 
literally and floriculturally covered with bouquets ; and she was sum- 
moned before the footlights more than twenty times. ‘Think of that, 
Madame Miolan Carvalho, and lay the flattering unction to your 
soul that Malle. Nilsson has followed in your footsteps (soon, it may 
be hoped, to efface the marks they made); think of that, manager M. 
Carvalho, and disthank your stars that you have lost through lack 
of directorial consideration, impregnated by a little sponsorial 
jealousy (how can a ‘ lack” be impregnated ? I hear you demand, 
most ingenious and miscroscopic reader), the most shining light 
that has illumined your theatre since it had place among the lyric 
establishments of the capital. And now the Grand Opéra gapes 
for the young Swede to give its ebbing fortunes a new turn, and 
the Prince of Denmark is ready to don his newest sables to receive 
her ; and Mesdames Sasse, Battu, Mauduit, and Gueymard tremble 
on their musical thrones, fearing lest they should be pushed there- 
from. And M. Bagier envies M. Emile Perrin that he has secured 
an artist so likely to glorify his management, and almost dislikes 
himself—only being too fond—that he should have thrown away a 
pearl richer than all his tribe—save onE—and there is great com- 
motion in both their houses. In the meanwhile, Mdlle. Nilsson, 
intelligent no less than gifted, studies the part of the gentle Ophelia 
intently, and with delight. Only she is somewhat embarrassed at the 
strange union of poet and musician, thinking in her inmost soul, as 
knowing English, how Godlike and burning are the words upon 
which the French composer has built his minute themes and broad 
sown his trifling combinations. ‘Then turns to her own share of 
the score, and communes how best she may make the Parisians 
enchanted by her art. Bref, Hamlet is in rehearsal at the Grand 
‘Theatre ; preparations are being hurried forward ; and the perform- 
ance of the new opera and the first appearance of Malle. Nilsson 
are awaited with the keenest impatience. Talking of the Théatre- 
Lyrique I am informed that a new tenor, of more than respectable 
talents, is about to appear at that theatre. His name is Giuliani. 
He will make his début as Romeo in M. Gounod’s Romeo et Juliette. 

I Puritani is in rehearsal at the Italiens for Mdlle. Adelina Patti, 
Signors Mongini, Agnesi, and Verger. Now that Signor Mongini 
is on the eve of departure for Lisbon, the journals are beginning to 
deplore his loss and to acknowledge the difficulty, if not the impos- 
sibility, of discovering his substitute. Don Desiderio attracts, 
which is entirely owing to Mdlle. Patti's acting and singing. ‘The 
opera, however, is no success. 

M. Flotow has arrived in Paris with a new comic opera in his 
pocket, which he intends for the Opéra-Comique. It is called 
L’ Ombre, and the libretto is from the practised pen of M. de St. 
Georges. It will, I hear, be produced after the new opera by 
Auber, Le Jour de Bonheur. 

Rossini recently paid a visit to the establishment of Philippe 
Henry, to inspect a new instrument, the Mélo piano, invented by 
MM. Caldera and Montu of Turin. The maestro, as usual, was 
greatly pleased, and expressed his admiration of the invention in 
terms that might have been copied into the advertisements with 












immense advantage to the makers. The following day Prince 
Poniatowski paid a visit to the same salons with the same intention. 
The composer of Don Desiderio seems to have agreed thoroughly 
as to the value of the instrument with the composer of J/ Barhiére. 
The programme of the third Popular Concert of Classical Music, 
on Sunday last, comprised the following pieces :—Sinfonia Eroica, 
Beethoven ; andante and variations from the ‘‘ Imperial” Sym- 
phony, Haydn ; overture, scherzo, and finale, Op. 52, Schumann ; 
adagio from the Septuor, Beethoven ; overture to Der Freischiitz, 
Weber. MonraavE Suoor. 
Paris, Wednesday, November 20. 








Miss KeLLoaa.—The successful début of Miss Kellogg at Her 
Majesty's Theatre, in London, which the cable has so fully recorded, 
is a triumph for an American singer probably without precedent, 
and one which will awaken a sympathetic pleasure in many lovers 
of American art on this side of the ocean. Patti's European 
laurels may have been greater, but Patti, in spite of her birth and 
education, never struck any of us as being a peculiarly American 
singer. Her lineage forbade us to claim anything she achieved on 
patriotic grounds. Miss Kellogg is, however, a genuine American, 
not only by birth, but by parentage and by nurture. Her 
European career, so happily begun, will accordingly be watched 
with unusual interest by our people-—New York Times, Nov. 6. 

BrigHTon.—A new concert-hall is to be inaugurated here on 
Friday, the 6th of December, with a grand performance under the 
direction of Mr. Benedict. The programme will comprise Men- 
delssohn’s Elijah, to be followed by a miscellaneous concert, in 
which Madame Arabella Goddard will play, among other things, 
Benedict’s Concerto in E flat. 

CrystaL Patace Concerts.—Mendelssohn’s ‘ Reformation 
Symphony ” will be performed on Saturday next, for the first time 
in this country, under the direction of Mr. Manns. 

MapaMeE TREBELLI-Berrin1, Signor Bettini, and Signor Gassier 
have left London for the Continent. 

Mr. J. F. Barnetr’s cantata, The Ancient Mariner, is to be 
given, under the direction of the composer, at Cambridge, on 
Wednesday next, the 27th instant, and at Birmingham the fol- 
lowing day, under the direction of Mr. Stockley. 

St. GzorGe’s HaLi.—In our notice last week of the performance, 
by the Operetta Company, of Mr. Chalmers Masters’ operetta, 
The Forester’s Daughters, we spoke of the lively sensation created 
by a duet sung by Miss Susanna Cole and Miss Clara Lacey. It 
was Mdlle. Angéle, not Miss Clara Lacey, who sang with Miss 
Cole. 

Ernst ScHULz2’s ‘* MASKS AND Faces.”—This popular entertain- 
ment has been given during the present week at Hastings, 
Brighton, and Bath. He will appear at Cheltenham during the 
ensuing week. 

Miss Epira WyNNE makes her appearance at Liverpool on 
Monday as Maritana, in Vincent Wallace’s opera, for the first 
time. 

Mavame Parepa 1x Amentca.—On Monday evening Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni, was repeated with the same cast as at the commencement of 
the season. The musical public are undoubtedly much indebted to 
Madame Parepa-Rosa for the restoration of the famous “ letter aria” in 
the second act, which all the Donna Annas of recent times have omitted, 
although it is one of the grandest and most salient features of the 
opera ; but the exigency of its vocal demand and the dramatic talent 
required to give it due effect have deterred the majority of prima 
donnas from attempting it; but Mad. Parepa-Rosa—undoubtedly the 
best lyric prima donna that has been heard in New York since Madame 
Grisi (who was then in the grandeur of her decadence), combining a 
voice in all the freshness of its youth, an eminently perfect school of 
singing, and a dramatic fire that takes us back to Pasta in her best 
days—brings to her self-imposed task all the necessary qualifications to 
render her “ rendition ” of this long and trying aria all that the most 
exacting critic could desire. She nearly electrified her audience, 
and was rewarded with the most profuse and well-merited applause. 
Bellini was as usual an excellent Don, and the most gentlemanly of 
libertines, whilst Ronconi’s Leporello elicited the customary amount 
of merriment. Little Miss Hauck’s Zerlina exhibited marked signs of 
improvement on her previous interpretation of that réle, On Wednesday 
evening JI Z'rovatore was given. Madame Parepa-Rosa was in superb 
voice, and sang the music of Leonora ina style that won the enthu- 
siastic plaudits of her audience —Aimerican Paper. 
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COVENT GARDEN THEATRE. 

La Grande Duchesse, after visiting nearly every capital in Europe, 
and taking a run across the Atlantic to New York, has at length 
deigned to grace London with her presence. We are highly, if 
somewhat tardily, honoured, and have not done badly in trying to 
express our sense of the same. Her Highness cannot complain of 
her reception or her treatment. The grandest house in town has 
been swept and garnished for her occupation ; her surroundings 
befit the dignity of an Empress ; the soldiers at her disposal might 
win another Sadowa; and a sufficiently tall grenadier Fritz has 
been secured as a subject for her vagaries. We question if the 
Duchess knows herself in the midst of such unaccustomed pomp 
and state. Gerolstein is but a little country, and keeps but a little 
Court, so that the change might well discompose her, and take a 
little from the easy freedom of her home manners. 

As a matter of course, the appearance of the illustrious lady at 
Covent Garden on Monday night was an event of high interest, 
and attracted a host of sympathizing spectators. The plot of the 
little drama in which she takes a prominent part is so absurd that 
we wonder at such an exalted person having anything to do with 
it, till we remember that in reality the Duchess is herself absurd, 
and that her present grand surroundings are merely an accident. 
We can tell the story in few words. At its commencement the 
‘* persons of distinction” are, besides Her Highness, Prince Paul 
(Mr. Stoyle), a feeble-minded suitor for the Duchess’s hand ; 
Baron Grog (Mr. Odell), his diplomatic agent, impassive and stiff 
as the gold lace upon a diplomatic coat ; Baron Puck, (Mr. Frank 
Matthews), tutor and prime minister to the Sovereign of Gerol- 
stein; and General Boom (Mr. Aynsley Cook), her commander- 
in-chief, who, when he wants a stimulant, fires a pistol and sniffs 
at the barrel. The Grand Duchess, persuaded into war, to divert 
her mind, reviews her troops, and, then and there, falls in love 
with a tall grenadier, Fritz (Mr. W. Harrison) whom she also then 
and there makes her generalissimo, promoting him through all the 
grades of the service in as many minutes, to the disgust of the 
‘persons of distinction” aforesaid, and the bewilderment of 
Fritz and his sweetheart, Wamba (Miss Augusta Thomson). 
Returning, crowned with victory, Fritz is violently made love to 
by the Grand Duchess, but fails to see it, and so marries Wamba, 
thereby turning his sovereign from a friend into an enemy. Her 
Highness then joins Boom and his companions in a conspiracy 
against poor Fritz, who, after sundry annoyances and one ignomi- 
nious thrashing, is degraded to the ranks as quickly as he was 
promoted from them. The history ends with the marriage of the 
Duchess to the feeble-minded Paul, and the reinstallment of the 
firc-eating Boom as commander-in-chief. 

The music which M. Offenbach has provided for the illustration 
of these highly probable events scarcely needs description, since the 
name of the composer is quite sufficient to indicate its chief features. 
If wesay that in Za Grande Duchesse M. Offenbach has done some- 
thing worthy of, and consistent with, his previous efforts, that will be 
to award him sufficient praise, and toinforin the reader with sufficient 
accuracy. Such success as the work is likely to achieve in England 
will be materially aided by the carefully adapted English transla- 
tion of Mr. Charles Lambe Kenney. ‘That gentleman’s task was 
neither an easy one, nor one from which much honour and glory 
was likely to accrue. He may, however, fairly claim the highest 
credit for the skill with which the work has been done. 

We have already indicated the manner in which the operetta is 
put upon the stage. All the traditional splendour and perfect 
appointments of the theatre are lavished upon it, under the experi- 
enced direction of Mr. Augustus Harris, and the result is a spectacle 
worth seeing for itself alone. The performers can hardly be said 
to have reached the excellence further experience will enable them 
to attain; but it is clear that they have adapted themselves with 
great readiness to their work. Miss Julia Matthews, upon whom 
the leading part devolves, looks well, sings fairly, and acts with 
carefulness and intelligence. The Wamba of Miss Augusta 
Thomson is a rustic maiden no one would be likely to mistake for 
anything else, even in the rich robes which cover the wife of Gene- 
ral Fritz. As that whilom commander, Mr. W. Harrison justifies 
the impression he makes on the feminine heart, and bears himself 
with admirable resignation under all the freaks of fortune to which 
he is subject. Messrs. Frank Matthews, Stoyle, and Aynsley 
Cooke sustain their respective parts very creditably. Mr. Fred 





Payne makes a capital pantomimic aide-de-camp, and the chorus 
are quite up to the mark, as, also. is the orchestra under Mr. 
Betjmann’s energetic direction. 

he Grand Duchess has not wanted admirers during the past 
week, and will probably hold court in her London palace for some 
time to come. T. E. 


——)——— 
CRYSTAL PALACE. 
The following was the very interesting programme of Saturday’s 
concert :— 


Overture (Jl Flauto Magico) ae ae aan 
Aria, “ Qui sdegno” (1 Flauto Magico)—Signor Foli 


Mozart. 
Mozart. 
Haydn. 
Beethoven. 
Mozart. 


Symphony in G (Oxford) ... ose age 

Grand Scena, “ Ah perfido”—Madame Sinico__... waa 

Aria, “ Dalla sua pace” (Don Giovanni)—Mr. Tom Hohler 

Solo for Pianoforte, ‘“ Rondo Capriccioso,” in E minor—Miss 
Amy Coyne... eve eee ove 

Song, “The Brave Old Oak ”—Signor Foli oes ans 

Duo, “ Vieni! la notte’—Madame Sinico and Mr. Tom 
Hohler ... ae ove eS aes san .» Arditi. 

Solo for Pianoforte—Notturno, in F minor (Op. 55, No. 1); i Chopin. 
Bourrée, in A minor—Miss Amy Coyne + ) J. S. Bach. 

Aria, “‘ M’appari ” (Jfarta)—Mr. Tom Hohler Flotow. 

Valse, L’Estasie ”—Madame Sinico Arditi. 

Overture (L’ Enfant Prodigue) ... “a . Auber. 

The magnificent overture to Zauberfléte was played most care- 
fully and well, being, moreover, taken at a tempo which, without 
detracting from the general effect, allowed a full appreciation in 
detail of its many beauties. ‘Those beauties need no description to 
our readers, though we doubt whether more than lie upon the very 
surface are as yet known to the public at large. The overture is 
one of the works which claim attention as much for the profound 
science they display as for their ad captandum qualities, but which 
seldom get it, because sympathy is more readily, often exclusively, 
excited by the latter. Listening to the Zauberflote prelude, even 
the educated musician has a difficulty in preventing his entire 
attention from being absorbed by its purely sensuous aspect. That 
there should be so much beauty with so much scholarship makes 
the overture one of the marvels of the art. Haydn’s symphony 
in G has never been heard of late years save at the concerts of the 
Philharmonic Society, and was, therefore, ‘played at the Crystal 
Palace for the first time. Its name, ‘ Oxford,” arose from its being 
selected for performance at the Commemoration Concert of 1791, 
when the composer was made a Doctor of Music. The programme 
of that concert, as given in C. F. Pohl’s Mozart and Haydn in 
London, appeared in the book of words, and is sufficiently in- 
teresting to be reproduced here :— 

Pant I. 


Mendelssohn. 
E. Loder. 


Handel. 


Overture (Samson - 
Handel. 


Air, “So much beauty ” (//sther)—Master Mutlow 
Violoncello Concerto—Signor Sperati. 
Aria, “‘ Qual desir”—Signor Storace ... oa ‘si 
Chorus, “‘ The listening crowd” (Alexander's Feast) ... 
Part II. 
Symphony (MS.—expressly selected for this Concert) ... 
Air (Saul) er ass a kos ake is 
Violin Concerto—Master Clement 
Aria, ‘ Donna chi”—Mr. Kelly ... 
Air, ‘‘ From silent shades ”—Signor Storace 
Chorus, “ Hailstone” ... vie ee 
Glee—sung by Kelly, Webb, and Bellanny. 
Part III. 
Air, “ Whither my love ”—Signor Storace. 
Concertante—Cramer, Dance, Patria, and Sperati 
Aria—Signor David eee nee owe an 
Air, * Let the bright Seraphim ”—Signor Storace Handel. 
Chorus, ‘* Let their celestial concerts” ... ay as Handel. 
The odd mixture which Dr. Hayes compounded for the edifica- 
tion of an Oxford audience does not prevent our envying said 
audience the first hearing of the MS. work which figures in it. 
For an equal gratification, to say nothing of seeing Haydn seated 
at Hayes’s right hand, we could almost endure the ‘ Hailstone,’ 
with a glee to follow. How the symphony was received on the 
occasion we are not told, but it could hardly have been heard with- 
out exciting enthusiasm, so much is there in it that is tuneful, 
musicianly, and unaffectedly charming. It presents Haydn in his 


Storace. 
Handel. 


Haydn. 
Handel. 
Clement. 
Mengozzi. 
Purcell. 
Handel. 


Pleyel. 
Sarti. 
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best and happiest mood, and not that alone, but in the full exercise 
of his powers. Every movement abounds with catching melody, 
and with passages as artistic as they are transparently clear in their 
treatment ; but no less does every movement show us how the 
master, when he pleased, could indicate forms of thought which it 
was reserved for others to carry out to their full extent. ‘The 
lovely adagio, with its melodious subject, its quiet grace, and 
occasional stately progression, was heard with delight, and not less 
so—at anyrate by the more trained listeners—the minuet and 
trio, for the sake of the ingenious syncopated passages belonging to 
the latter. But it was in the finale that the pleasure of the audience 
reached its highest point. ‘The opening theme—a quaintly joyous, 
almost jocose melody—at once arrested every ear, and the entire 
movenent exerted all the fascination of which Haydn at his best is 
capable. In the whole range of music of its kind, it would be hard 
to discover anything more attractive or engaging ; and the encore 
unanimously called for was a settled thing long before the final bar 
was reached. 

Miss Amy Coyne, who made her first appearance fresh from 
Germany and Ferdinand Hiller, chose her music in a very modest 
spirit, but, as we think, without sufficiently considering the locale 
in which it was to be played. Compositions so delicate in struc- 
ture as the Londo Capriccioso of Mendelssohn, or so quiet in 
character as Chopin’s Notturno require to be given in a concert 
room which admits of their being easily heard. When given else- 
where, as on this occasion, justice cannot be done either to the 
performer or the thing performed. Besides this disadvantage, 
Miss Coyne laboured under another, which no forethought could 
have avoided. She evidently suffered from nervousness to a degree 
which must have been distressing to her and prejudicial to her 
success. Happily, however, this will soon pass away, and, when it 
does, we have little doubt that the young lady will justify the hopes 
of her many friends. It was evident from her performance, even 
under the circumstances just mentioned, more especially from her 
rendering of Bach’s Bourrée, that she possesses capabilities both 
intellectual and executive which justify her in aspiring to a very 
creditable position among professors of the instrument. Miss 
Coyne was recalled after each performance and loudly applauded. 
Auber’s overture, L’Enfant Prodigue, given for the first time at 
these concerts calls for abundant resources in instruments of per- 
cussion. Now and then, however, the master’s charm of melody 
and manner convincingly asserts itself. Dw reste, any overture by 
Auber is worth hearing. 

In the vocal department Madame Sinico was over-weighted by 
Beethoven’s grand and trying scena, but gave full effect to Arditi’s 
valse. Mr. ‘Tom Hohler was recalled for his singing of the airs 
from Don Giovanni and Marta; and a similar compliment was 
paid to Signor Foli, after each of his admirable efforts. T. E. 


Mr. Aguinar’s Pranororre Recirats.—The following is the pro- 
gramme of last Wednesday's performance :—Sonata in C, Aguilar ; 
Cheristana (a dramatic and romantic piece), Aguilar ; Grande polonaise 
brillante, Chopin; Parting (melody) and Waves (caprice etude), 
Aguilar; Romanza, Aguilar; Sonata quasi fantasia, Beethoven ; Lieder 
ohne Worte, Mendelssohn; Weber's last waltz (transcription), Aguilar ; 
A love song, Henselt; Danse des Lutins, Aguilar; Idyll and March, 
Aguilar. ‘The rooms were crowded, and Mr. Aguilar was assisted by 
his pupil, Miss Mina Bourchier, whose performance of Chopin’s polonaise 
and Beethoven’s sonata was exceedingly good. 

Liverroot.—That the English Opera Company maintain their 
popularity was evidenced by the crowded state of the hall last night. 
La Sonnambula was executed in a masterly and finished style. The 
burden of the opera of course fell upon Mdlle. Ida Gilliess (Amina) and 
Mr. Herbert Bond (Elvino), both of whom were applauded in the duet 
“Vain now our hearts to sever.” But the feature in Mr. Bond's 
“vocalism ” was “ Still so gently o’er me stealing;” and, although 
somewhat reluctantly, that gentleman was compelled to comply with 
the enthusiastic encore with which he was greeted. It was a hardship, 
after the laborious task he had gone through. His voice was heard to 
the best advantage, and had not the house fully appreciated his position, 
he would have had to indulge them to a greater extent, Malle. 
Gilliess was enthusiastically received. She never sang or acted better 
than she did Jast night, and the plaudits showered upon her were de- 
served. Mr. Henri Cori (Count Rodolpho) and Madame Emma Hey- 
wood (Lisa) were also very good, while Mr. Eugene Dussek made a 
capital Alessio. The choruses were ably rendered, while the orchestral 
arrangements were efficient.—Liverpool Times, Nov 20. 











SINGERS AND SINGING.—No. 1.* 


Let not the art of singing be compared with that of simple de- 
clamation; for, out of a hundred persons capable of declaiming 
well, scarcely two will be found capable of singing passably. The 
following qualifications are requisite :—1st, a voice at once sono- 
rous, flexible, and agreeable, and of a sufficient and equal compass ; 
2nd, a lively sensibility ; 3rd, an exquisite taste; 4th, a good 
school, or method ; 5th, organs of hearing sufficiently exercised, 
and possessed of superior delicacy. Rare, indeed, it is to find all 
these qualities united in the same individual; and frequently do 
we meet with those, who make pretence to the name of singers, 
that are destitute of nearly the whole of these. How many com- 
positions are sacrificed to an execution devoid of delicacy, taste, 
— feeling ; in a word, of everything calculated to charm and in- 

erest. 

There is a manner of execution, which, if the. tradition of it 
could be preserved and followed by successive singers, would ex- 
clude every other. The celebrated Madame Tosi would be the 
singer of every age ; other methods are ephemeral, and pass away 
like other fashions. But, unfortunately, it is impossible to retain 
this tradition, which, could it be transmitted, would serve as a 
standard for all future singers. As it is, there is one manner of 
singing in Italy, another in France, and a third in Germany. In 
Italy, the true method of singing is still preserved to a certain 
degree, though the present mode is different from what it was 
formerly ; its best schools begin to degenerate. In France, they 
still scream more than they sing; in Germany, they do both the 
one and the other ; and, it has been remarked, that though they do 
not scream very strongly, yet, still, they do not sing very correctly. 

From the time of Allegri, Leo, and Durante, to that of Hasse 
and Handel, the manner of singing was at once simple, touching, 
and grand. ‘The singer seldom ventured to employ any other 
ornaments than the appoggiatura, the trill, and a few other passing 
embellishments, till he came to the point @orgue at the close of the 
air, when he considered himself on his own domain. The com- 
posers of this period had, at least, as much share in the success of 
an air as the singer. After this epoch things took another turn ; 
and, instead of singing in this simple and faithful manner, they 
began to ornament everything. The composers became the slaves 
of the singers, and, in process of time, were considered altogether 
out of the question. All the composers had to do was to get up a 
kind of skeleton airs, which the singers took upon themselves to 
animate and colour by their manner of embellishing them. Novelty 
is always attractive, not to say seductive. The public were far 
from imagining what an injury they were doing to music by 
lavishing such ill-judged applause upon airs of this kind ; for that 
is the period from which we may date the decline of art in Italy. 

But, cannot the composer who makes an air of this kind, him- 
self compose the embellishments, and conduct it upon a richer 
harmony, and with more varied modulation? Yes, if he be com- 
posing instrumental music ; but I caution him to be upon his guard 
if he is writing for the voice. In the first place, a composer is not a 
singer, strictly speaking ; what he would compose for his voice, or 
with his voice, may not suit either the talent or the voice of a skilful 
singer. Prescribed ornaments are sure to be almost always ill- 
executed. Ina singer of talent, embellishments are generally the 
result of inspirations of the moment, which is infinitely more 
effective than anything that the study and researches of the com- 
poser can produce. ‘Ihe singer adapts them to the nature and 
compass of his voice, and modifies them according to his feelings 
and impulses of the moment: all these considerations must be 
necessarily neglected where embellishments are written by the 


composer. 


Letrsic.—The following pieces were performed at the fifth Gewand- 
haus Concert:—Overture to Die Hebriden and finale from Loreley, 
Mendelssohn (Leonore, Mdlle. Magnus, from Vienna); Turkish March; 
Dervish Chorus; and Solemn March and Chorus from Die Rutnen von 
Athen, Beethoven; three songs from Fruen Liebe und Leben, Schumann; 
and C major Symphony, Schubert.—Herr Bilse has given two concerts 
which were extremely successful. 

Sranor ArpITI has been elected a member of the Philharmonic 


Society. 











* Translated from Antonie Reicha by Wellington Guernsey. 
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Mr. Sus Reeves’ Battap Concert.—The idea of giving concerts 
entirely of ballads, writes the Dundee Advertiser, is one of comparatively 
recent adoption—at least among singers of the first rank, who till 
lately seemed to consider it infra dig. to sing anything that it was in 
the capacity of the majority of their audiences to understand or enjoy, 
and that didn’t involve extraordinary executional difficulties—and if 
we mistake not, Mr. Sims Reeves was the first to adopt, if he did not 
indeed originate, the idea; and now ballad concerts have become the 
fashion in London, and artists of all degrees take part in them. And, 
in our opinion, the fashion is likely to spread, for it stands to reason 
that while concerts calculated to suit the musically educated only were 
attended largely by people who could not pretend to appreciate the 
music, and whose presence was due to the consideration that it was the 
“correct thing” to attend such concerts, a programme which will 
gratify them will certainly attract them ; and taking the programme ot 
Mr. Sims Reeves’ approaching concert as a specimen, we cannot ima- 
gine a greater treat to both the musically-educated and those who 
have not enjoyed that advantage than to hear a varicty of familiar 
ballads sung in the best possible style, by some of the best singers of 
the day. And in addition to the first pleasure of listening to them, 
there is the educational advantage to amateur vocalists, who will not 
fail to observe and imitate the stvle of the singers, which will do them 
more good than a dozen lessons from a music master. While we thus 
express our preference for ballad concerts, we by no means desire to 
discourage the growing taste for the class of music practised by our 
local societies, nor do we think that a love for the grand and severe 
music of the oratorio or the cantata will lessen the capacity to enjoy 
music of a lighter kind. We feel assured that while paterfamilias sits 
out an oratorio performance from a sense of duty, he will attend a 
ballad concert from a sense of pleasure, and we know that this will be 
the experience of those who attend the ballad concert ot next Monday, 
as from every town where the party has performed on this tour our 
contemporaries speak enthusiastically of the performances; and Mr. 
Reeves seems to have taken a new lease of health, for nowhere duriny 
his present tour has he disappointed the audience by his non-appearance, 
and he has even gone the length of replying to a number of the encores 
accorded him by his Scotch admirers. 

Bricuron.—(From our own Correspondent )—The musical season is 

now at its height. Concerts are plentiful as blackberries or other fruit 
in season. The Brighton Philharmonic Society, the concert for the 
Blind Asylum, Miss Walton’s concert, M. De Paris’, and the Brighton 
Monday Popular Concerts are filling the newspapers with their 
announcements. Mr. Kuhe’s last pianoforte recital took place last 
Wednesday and his grand annual concert on Friday, in the Dome 
Assembly Room of the Royal Pavilion, which was completely filled. 
Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. Sinico, Mr. Santley, Mr. Tom Hohler, and 
other members of Mr. Mapleson’s London Opera Company, were engaged 
and created the greatest enthusiasm—more especially Mdlle. Tietjens, 
who sang with great magnificence. She was in splendid voice. The 
Brighton air evidently agrees with the grand diva, for she never created 
a more powerful impression than in the scena from Der Freischiitz, 
‘* Softly sighs the voice of Evening,” which she gave in English with a 
fervour of expression that quite electrified the audience. Mdlle. Sinico, 
too, came in for her share of admiration, particularly after singing a 
charming new song by Signor Arditi, entitled “A Kiss for your 
Thought,” which was rapturously encored. The Brighton Guardian, 
in writing about this song, says:—* A Kiss for your Thought’ is in 
the con: poser’s best style, having a flowing, piquant, and taking melody, 
in which blithesomeness of tone and archness ot expression can be admir- 
ably blended. Malle. Sinico interpreted it brilliantly and the audience 
would not be satisfied till she sang it over again. The new ‘kiss’ will, 
we opine, soon become as popular and esteemed as ‘Il Bacio.’” Mr. 
Hohler was encored in “ M’appari tu’ amor” (Martha), and Signor 
Foli was immensely applauded for his noble singing of the great bass 
air of Sarastro from the Zauberfléte, as well as in the English ballad, 
“ The Brave Old Oak.” Herr Engel, M. Sainton, and Herr Kuhe all 
played solos on their respective instruments.—Mr. Sydney Smith gave 
a pianoforte recital at the Pavilion, on Wednesday, assisted by Miss 
Julia Derby and Mr. Wardley. 

Mar.poroveu.—A concert was given in the Town Hall on Monday, 
under the direction of Mr. W. 8. Bambridge, when the following singers 
were engaged:—Miss Robertine Henderson, Mrs. Henry Barnby, Mr. 
I’, Marriott, Mr. W. 'T. Briggs, and Mr. Wallace Wells; the instru- 
mentalists being Mr. J. W. Gunniss (violin) and Mr. W. S. Bambridge 
(pianoforte). The concert began with Goss’s part-song, “ There’s 
Beauty on the Mountain,” followed by the slow movement from Men- 
dels:ohn’s violin concerto, admirably played by Mr. J. W. Gunniss, 
Mr. Briggs sang Mendelssohn’s buffo song, “I’m a Roamer;” Miss 
Robertine Henderson and Mrs. Henry Barnby a duet by Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren (encored); Mr. Wells a song by Signor Bottesini, “I will 
not lure thee ;” and Miss Robertine Henderson the “ Privre et Barca- 
rolle,” from Meyerbeer’s L’Ltoile du Nord, the last being especially 





good. Beethoven’s pianoforte fantasia (Op. 77) was played with much 
intelligence by Mr. Bambridge. In the second part M. Gounod’s well- 
known “Serenade” (violin obbligato Mr. Gunniss) was sung by Mrs. 
Barnby, and the famous duet from M. Offenbach’s Lischen and Fritachen, 
“Tm an Alsatian,” was given with so much esprit and quaint humour 
not tosay charming voice, by Miss Robertine Henderson—the “ creator ” 
of the part of Lischen when the operetta was played before their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince and Princess cf Wales—and Mr. Wallace Wells, 
that a unanimous demand for its repetition was made by the audience, 
and the duet was repeated with, if possible, greater effect. There were 
other performances entitled to particular mention, of which we may 
name, * Love hailed a Little Maid,’ sung by Miss Henderson, and 
encored, when she substituted ‘* Comin’ thro’ the Rye ;” a capital bass 
rong, “ The Valiant Knight,” valiantly interpretid by Mr. Briggs ; the 
popular romance, “ Alice, where art thou?” sung by Mr. Wallace 
Wells; and Mr. Wrizhton’s ballad, “ Shylie Bawn,” nicely given by 
Mr. Marriott. Mr. Bambridge played his transcription of “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and the concert terminated with the National Anthem, 

Tue Wetsu Etsrepprop.—The annual fuss by which the Welsh de- 
light to glorify themselves, fancying that thereby they are maintaining 
“the truth” of the Principality “ against the world ”"—the Carmarthen 
Eisteddfod—is over. To every one except the speakers of blustering 
orations and the readers of dreary papers without value, the main life 
of the celebration must have lain in the musical contributions from 
Welsh singers and players who have learnt their art in England—such 
as Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Edmonds, Mr. Thomas, and Mr, Brinley 
Richards, It is true that one gentleman, exclusively trained at home, 
known by the charming bardic name of “ The Roaring Lion,” figured 
on the occasion, and that an attempt was made by his section of patriots 
ignorant of music, to disturb better performances, in order to force a 
hearing for his incompetent “native talent,” although his exhibition 
might have been vouchsafed (our contemporaries assure us, and past 
experience confirms it), to show English-nurtured artists how noé to 
sing. What do the violent orators, such as “ Talhaiarn,” who tickle 
local prejudice by talking of preservation and progress, and maintaining 
insulation and bigotry as righteous objects of patriotic Cambrian carc, 
make of such facts? The Yimes puts the matter pithily when contrast- 
ing the proceedings of this Carmarthen ‘‘ Mutual Admiration Society” 
with those of former meetings, at which a Braham and a Stephens were 
called in to aid, or of later ones at Rhuddlan and (last year’s) Chester. 
There was no orchestra this year, The triple harp seems falling into 
desuetude, only one competitor for the prize having presented himsell. 
The best part-singing, as in 1866, was that of the Merthyr choir. A 
very young lady, Miss Moulding of Swansea, is said to have distin- 
guished herself on the pianoforte. A sensation was excited by a letter 
trom Mr. Edmund Yates, to whom tne delicate task of adjudicating the 
prize for the best song in English had been entrusted. ‘This conveyed 
the startling fact that the ninety-three specimens submitted for his 
perusal were, one and all, so devoid of merit, as to be utterly unworthy 
of any prize. The epistle has put the local blood up; and, in the true 
Little Pedlington style, an irate journalist warns Mr. Yates to tremble 
and anticipate just retribution, seeing that He will keep his eyes on 
Tinsley’s Magazine. By way ot setting a crowning seal on the absurdity, 
it was determined to ignore the malicious judgment of the invited 
nglish arbiter, and to hand over the ninety-three lyrics to be recon- 
sidered by a Welsh gentleman and lady! Mr. Brinley Richards is said 
to have announced his determination to take no further part in celebra- 
tions so futile and foolish. He is wise.—Athenaum. 

Sr. Groree’s Hatt.—Tue Great Western Ramway Dramatic 
Socrery, under the patronage of Sir Daniel Gooch, M.P., and» the 
directors and chief officers of the Great Western Railway Company, 
gave their first performance on Wednesday evening. It commenced 
with the laughable farce of Hunting a Zurtle, in which Miss Kate 
Bishop, of the Royal Lyceum Theatre, assisted by Messrs. Leach, 
Walter Melville, A. Westmacott, Tinson, Powell, and Eaton, kept the 
house in roars of laughter, by their intensely clever amateur acting, it 
being far in advance of that which we are generally in the habit of 
seeing in unprofessional performances, It was followed by Mr. Watts 
Phillips’ admired drama ot Camilla’s Husband, in which Miss Ida Severn, 
from the New Royalty, Miss Kate Bishop and Miss Ella Staunton, 
from the St. James’s, with Messrs. Thomas Wilkinson, ‘T'ebbot, 
Crosse, Granger, W. Bell, Grant, Reed, Trevor, Tinson, Melville, and 
Westmacott, acted their respective réles most admirably. ‘The farce of 
Caught by the Cuff, brought the performance to a close. The hall was 
crowded, and the well pleased spectators in their applause testified 
to the attractive histrionic powers of the Great Western amateurs. A. 
small but effective military orchestra, selected from the band of the 
Grenadier Guards, discoursed some popular dance music during the 
evening’s entertainment.—B. B. 

Genoa.—Dinorah has been most successfully produced at the Carlo 
Felice.—Camillo Sivori has been playing at concerts. 
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Hvuuu.—The Philharmonic Society have given their first public per- 
formance for the winter season at the Jarrett Street Rooms. Handel's 
Judas Maccabeeus was selected for the occasion, the principal singers 
being Miss Anna Hiles, Mr. Alfred Moulding, and Mr. ‘[. Brandon, 
Miss Hiles executed her music in a thoroughly musicianly style. She 
was rewarded with frequent marks of approbation. The grand aria, 
“From mighty kings,” given with much dramatic furce. was the gem 
of the performance. Bot Mr. Brandon and Mr. Moulding sang 
well; the former in “ Arm, arm, ye brave,” and the latter in “ Call 
forth my powers,” particularly. The duets, “ Come, ever smiling 
Liberty ” and “ Hail Judea,” were nicely sung by the Misses Moore, 
Grieve, and Watkiv. The chorus were careful and steady under the 
able conductorship of Mr. J. W. Stephenson. Mr. Wilson was the 
leader and Mr. Carr the organist. Especial praise is due to Miss Hiles 
and Miss Grieve for their singing in the duet, “O lovely peace,” which 
although coming so late in the programme was unanimously encored. 

Mr. Roseyruat’s Portratrs.—‘“ [ have just paid a visit to Red Lion 
Square, to the studio of Mr. Rosenthal, one of the few portrait painters 
whose ability has maintained the position of that branch of art in this 
country. Amongst several pictures remarkable for their faithful execu- 
tion and finish were portraits of Alderman Sir William Rose, Alderman 
Lawrence, Karl Verner, the celebrated German artist, Mdlle. Tietjens, 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, and other celebrities. The great attraction, 
however, was the portrait of the Queen, which is about to be sent to 
India, where it will occupy a place of honour in the vice-regal palace. 
Her Majesty is represented in all the splendour of her earlier years, 
seated on the throne, wearing the crown, and regally attired in a robe 
of white satin and a mantle of purple velvet. The brilliant colouring 
and exquisite finish of the picture cannot be surpassed, and its masterly 
treatment must enhince the reputation of the artist.” —J/lustrated Times. 

Herr Cart Rosa iy Amertos.—Curl Rosa seemed as popular as ever. 
He has gained in purity and sweetness of tone since he was here last, 
and played the “ Trille du Diable” of Tartini very beautifully ; as well 
as the andante variations of the Kreutzer Sonata with Mr. Lang; the 
performance was highly enjoyable on both parts. The “Mouth Har- 
monica” playing of Professor Wallach was truly a great curiosity, the 
tones exquisite.”’—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 

Miss Epwarps, the talented vocalist and pianist, who has so often 
given her assistance at concerts, &c., for the benefit of the Hermanagh 
Protestant Orphan Asylum (Ireland), is again in the tield of charity, 
and will play at Dudley, on Tuesday evening next, for the benefit of 
the Dudley Ragged School. 

Lys (Norrouk).—Dr. Mark and his orchestra gave day and evening 
concerts in the Musie Hall, Atheneum, on Saturday and Monday last ; 
and on each occasion there were large audiences, to whom the perform- 
ances afforded a great deal of pleasure and amusement. 





MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


RaxsrorD & Sox.—* The Peasants’ Morning Song,” Trio for Treble, Tenor, and 
Bass ; and “ The Labourers’ Evening Song,” for Treble, Contralto, and Bass— 
composed by W. II. Weiss. 

Asupown & Panry.—-er paceno ad lucem,” Prayer, by R. Sharpe. 

Scnorr & Co.—* Riibezahl,’ Overture (Instrumental Score), by Charles Oberthur. 

Nove.to, Ewer, & Co,—“ Six Lieder ohne Worte ” (Eighth Book), by Felix Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy (No, 31 of the Posthumous Works, Second Series) ; ‘“* The 
Endless Alleluia,” set to music by H. M. Harvey ; ‘*O Mother dear, Good-night, 
Serenade, by B. ‘Tours. 

L. Cock & Co.—“ A Gleam of Sunshine,’ Ballad, by Bernard Farebrother. 

Dencan Davison, & Co,—‘‘The Skytark,” Song, by Walter Hay ; “ May's Wed- 








For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 
AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 


century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Voealist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained cf all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 





Just Published, 


HE LOVER AND THE BIRD WALTZ introducing 
the Melody of the celebrated Ballad), by GuetieLmo, Compose of the favourite 
“Levy Waltz.” Price—Solo, 4s.; Duet, 5s.; Cornet Part, 6d. 
London: Duycan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





3rd Edition. 
HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. Transcription Bril- 
lante for the Pianofurte, by Kune, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Dayison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ADOLFo Fxexaraat's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION ani CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NUW ED{TION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W; 
Animay be ubtained of Signor Ferraxi, at his residence, 32, Gluacester Terrace, 
Hyve Park, W 





Published This Day, 


“A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT,” 
BALLAD. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 
The Music by LUIGI ARDITI. 


Price 4s. 


“To Malle. Sinico was entrusted a new song, composed by Signor Arditi, entitled 
‘A Kiss for your Thought.’ It is in the composer's best style, having a flowing, 
piquant, and taking melody, in which blythesomeness of song and archness of ex- 
pression can be admirably biended by a singer even of moderate attainments. Mdlle. 
Sinico interpreted it with choice brilliancy, and the audience would not be satisfied 
till she sang it over again. ‘This new ‘ Kiss‘ will, we opine, soon become as popular 
and esteemed as ‘ Il Bacio.’"—Brighton Guardian, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Published This Day, 


“SI TU SAVAIS,” 
BALFE’'S ADMIRED SONG, 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 
EMILE BERGER. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“THE SKYLARK,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by “THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD.” 
Music by WALTER HAY. 
Price 4s. 


“ Settings of Hogg’s splendid song are as plentiful as blackberries, some of the 
best of our composers having tried their hand at it. Benedict, we believe, and 
Boucher, we know, have married this immortal verse to not unworthy strains, and 
now Mr, Hay euters the lists, not as a rival we will be bound, but as one of the noble 
brotherhood of song. Mr. May (we beg his pardon—Walter) has done some charm- 
ing bits in his time, as, for instance, his setting of ‘ Elaine,’ as seductive a piece of 
bitter-sweet as can be heard warbled in a long winter night, not to speak of ‘ When 
twilight wakes the star,’ an extremely graceful and fascinating composition. His 
present effort is likely to add to his reputation, possessing as it does all the attributes 
whieh conduce to popularity. These are a simple, straightforward melody, emi- 
nently suggestive of the spirit of the words, and an easy, flowing accompaniment, 
rendering the whole readily attainable by amateurs of moderate skill. In a word, 
‘ The Skylark’ deserves success, and, in eircles of taste, will command it."—Lddowe's 
Shrewsbury Journal. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Published This Day, 


“MAY’S WEDDING,” 
SONG. 
Poetry by W. C. BENNETT. 
Music by W. H. CUMMINGS. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


EORGE B. ALLEN’S NEW BALLADS. 


SWEET DORA. Sung by Malle. Liebhart. 
THE LITTLE ROAMER. Sung by Miss Susan Galton. 
HE USED TO SAY HE LOVED ME. Sung by Miss Louisa Pyne. 
THE FLOWER GIRL. Sung by Miss Susan Galton, 

Price 4s. each. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Published This Day, 
HE SUMMERLESS SOUL. Ballad. Written by R. 


Rees. Composed by Georcs B. Aten. ‘The beauty of the words and the 
originality of the music cannot fail of ensuring to this song great success and popu- 
larity." Price 4s. 

Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. 
TO VOCALISTS, MANAGERS OF THEATRES, &c. 


T= ORCHESTRAL PARTS to the popular Operetta, 
“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” may be had, in Manuscript, of the Pub- 
lishers, Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, with whom arrangements can 














be made for the Right of Performance. 
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DLLE. LIEBHART will sing Scuira’s charming Valse 
Brillante, “IL BALLO” (composed expressly for and dedicated to her), at 
the Town Hall, Birmingham, November 23rd (Tas Day). 


R. CHARLES HALL ar HOME (199, Euston Road, 
N.W.), where he will be happy to resume his Instruction in the Art of Sing- 
ing for the Concert Room and the Stage. 


R. KING HALL having returned to London, will be 
glad to receive his Pupils for the Pianoforte and Harmonium at 199, Euston 
Road, N.W. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his Engage- 
ments during the Season. ‘ 
“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser. Q 
‘Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day."—Globe, 
‘Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy.’ se 
—Aorning Star. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing Mr. Georcr 
_ Russei’s new sacred song, ‘* HE HATH REMEMBERED HIS MERCY,” 
at the Composer's Concert, at Croydon, December 10th. 


R, WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at Croydon, December 10th. 


R. LEIGH WILSON will sing Buumenruat’s popular 
song, “THE MESSAGE," at the Hanover Square Rooms, on Monday 
Evening, November 25th. 


\IGNOR ARDITI begs to inform his Friends and Pupils 
that he has REMOVED from SackviLie Srreet to 41, ALBANY STREET, 
Regent's Park, N.W. 


ERR REICHARDT will sing his popular Lied, 
“THOU ART 80 NEAR AND YET SO FAR,” at the Ballad Concert, 
St. James’s Hall, November 27th. 


APPY BE THY DREAMS. 
Transcribed for the Pianoforte by BrinLEy Ricuarps, 

19 stamps. The Song, same price. 
ITTLE PICKLE’S QUADRILLE for the PIANO- 


FORTE, By Srerpuen Guover. Finely Illustrated. 4s.—Order of all 
Musicsellers. 


HE JOLLY OLD FRIENDS’ QUADRILLE. Piano 


Solo and Duets, Finely Illustrated. Each 4s.—Order of all Musicsellers. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, for the PIANO. By Ivmanven 


Lizpicu. Always encored. 3s.—May be had of all Musicsellers, and of the 
Publishers, Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





























The Favourite Ballad. 
3s.; free by post for 





Just Published. Price, half bound, 3s. 6d. ; limp cloth, 2s. 


HE YOUNG VOCALIST: Twelve Songs selected 
from Mozart, Weber, Mendelssohn, Spohr, ete. Edited by Mrs. Mounsry 
BAaRTHOLOMEW. 
These lyrics are selected for children who are too young to sing operatic or 
romantic songs, or too old for those founded upon nursery tales, 
The melodies are of a suitable compass, so that the voices may not be injured by 
practice at an early age. 


Published by Grirrirn & Farry, St. Paul's Churchyard. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANEL 


LONELINESS ... —— aS ne 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 
L'ORTOLANELLA .. oo ove 
LA SPINAZZOLESE .., 
LITALIA .., ae ee ee ee fev bes: aoe 
Sondon: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 
THE LATE MR. WEISS’S NEW TRIOS. 
“ THE PEASANTS’ MORNING SONG,” 


FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS. 


‘‘THE LABOURERS’ EVENING SON G,” 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS. 
Price Four Shillings each. 
Raysrorp & Son, 2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, 


SCHUBERTH’S 
ICARAGURA WALTZ (on Central American 


\ National Airs), played with immense success on the Continent, i 
price 48., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. roe 
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La Grande 
Duchesse 


BY 


OFFEN BACH. 


Tuts, the most Popular OPERA ever 
written by OFFENBACH, is the property 
of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. Pro- 


ceedings will be commenced against all 





persons importing or selling French editions 
of the Work. 





NOW READY, 


KETTERER’S Grande Duchesse . 4s, 
CRAMER'S Grande Duchesse. . 4s. 
STRAUSS'S Grande Duchesse Valse 4s. 
ARBAN’S Grande Duchesse . . 4s, 





The complete Opera may be had 12s; also 
the Songs with French Words. 








LONDON: 


BOOSEY AND CO., 
28, Holles Street, W.§ 
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THE 


Dieitorium, 


(MYER MARKS, Parenter). 





RECOMMENDED BY ALL THE LEADING 
PROFESSORS. 





This remarkable Invention mate- 
tially assists any person to play and 
become perfect on the Pianoforte, 
Organ, or Harmonium, in an incre- 
dibly short time. 





PRICE 15s. 6d. 


(Including the Exercises for Practice), or sent to 
any part of the Country Carriage Free, on receipt 
of P. O. Order for 18s. 





LONDON : 
CHAPPELL & CO, 
, Wholesale and Retail Agents, 
49 & 50, NEW BOND STREET, W. 





THE TRADE SUPPLIED: 





TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Pirmingham Musical Festibal, 


LSc 7, 


JOHN FE. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper Covers, 6s.; Cloth Boards, 8s. 








THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 


The Ship was cheered . . « = 
(Arranged as a Sung) 


A fair breeze blew... iS 3s. 
Sung by Malle. TIETJ EN! S. 


Down dropt the breeze -. . « & 
Sung by Mr, SIMS REEVES. 


O happy living things - «© & 
Sung by Mr. SANTLEY. 


O Sleep, itis a gentle thing . . . 3s. 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 


Two voices in the air (Duet) . 4s. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdme. PATEY- WHYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship > » = 
Sung by Me SANTLEY 


The Harbour Bay ‘ . « 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9; Conduit Street; Regent Street; W. 
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NEW EDITION OF 


HEMY’S 


Royal Modern 
Tutor 


THE PIANOFORTE 


PRINTED FROM FULL SIZE MUSIC PLATES. 





PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 





“A VatuaBLe Copyricur,—At the recent great sale in London, 
of D’Almaine and Co.'s stock of music copyrights, ‘Hemy’s Royal 
Modern Tutor for the Pianoforte’ was knocked down to the firm of 
Merztrr & Co, for £502 103. This was thought at the time a very 
large sum for the work. It, however, turns out that such is not the 
care; we find that it was valued by D’Almaine’s late manager, an 
excellent authority, as cheap at from one thousand to twelve hundred 
pounds. The sum it actually realized at the sale was so startling, and 
so far beyond what was ever before given by the music trade for any 
similar work, that the buyers were afraid to ‘goin’ for it. Since the 
sale, Merzien & Co, have stated that they would not take fifteen hun- 
dred pounds for their newly-acquired copyright. Henri F. Hemy’s 
really clever and valuable elementary work is thus placed in advance 
of every other pianoforte tutor in this country.”—Newcastle Daily 
Journal, June 19, 1867. 








LONDON: 


METZLER AND CO, 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 


| 











TO APPEAR ON THE FIRST OF EVERY MONTH, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


“HANOVER 
SQUARE? 


A MAGAZINE OF 
NEW AND COPYRIGHT 


PIANOFORTE AND VOCAL MUSIC, 


BY THE MOST EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


EDITED BY LINDSAY SLOPER. 





From “The Daily Telegraph,” Nov. 4. 


‘*A novelty has just been brought out under the above title. Now that itis a 
Sait accompli, one cannot but wonder that some such undertaking has not been 
started long ago. Ever since the Gentleman's Magazine was first projected, the 
number of monthly journals devoted to the publication of literary essays and 
papers has been gradually and constantly increasing, and it is probable that there 
was never so much activity displayed in this particular branch of composition as 
at this moment. So important, indeed, has this special branch of journalism 
become, that the day on which the monthly periodicals are published has for 
very many years been a time of such exceptional business that it has acquired a 
particular designation, and ‘Magazine Day’ has long been for all the magnates 
of Paternoster Row as momentous an epoch as settling day for the speculators of 
the Stock Exchange. Thackeray gave a new impetus to this department of 
literary industry by the origination of the Cornhill Magazine, and since then Temple 
Bar, Belgravia, and St, Paul's have further widened the broad track that was first 
cleared more than a century ago. But although music has been cultivated of late 
years to a greater extent even than literature, no professor or publisher has, until 
now, had the obvious idea of attempting for his own art what has so long been 
successfully effected for letters. Mr. Lindsay Sloper is the Columbus who has 
broken the egg, and Messrs. Ashdown and Parry, of Hanover Square, have fitted 
out an expedition into undiscovered regions of musical activity. Following the 
example of Thackeray, he has given to his magazine an appellation which is derived 
from the place of business of his publishers. But he is more fortunate in the 
locality, inasmuch as ‘Hanover Square’ is associated in the minds of amateurs 
with their first hearing of almost all the masterpieces which they most venerate 
and love. In the old Concert Rooms of Hanover Square many of the greatest 
works of the greatest masters—such, for instance, as the Choral Symphony—have 
for the first time been endowed with the breath of life, while every music lover 
must refer to the same classic ground his earliest acquaintance with the genius of 
every great musician. The title then of ‘Hanover Square’ is peculiarly appro- 
priate to the new venture and ‘new’ the venture emphatically is, There has, it 
is true, been no lack of monthly magazines, in which old music has been repub- 
lished—in which a few popular pieces have been ingeniously supported by a 
quantity of ‘padding.’ But, so far as we know, there has been no periodical 
publication consisting exclusively of original matter. Each number is to contain 
two pianoforte pieces and two songs. The first number, which lies before us now, 
is in every respect admirable. It opens with a piece from the accomplished and 
ready pen of Mr. Benedict—a highly favourable example of his thoroughly 
characteristic manner. ‘ Sorrows and Joys,’ as the ‘ musical sketch’ is entitled, 
is a somewhat ambitious and elaborate piece in several movements, the varying 
character of which may be supposed to typify the tears and smiles that make up 
the mingled warp and woof of human life, the impressive chorale which brings 
the composition to a conclusion thus symbolizing the consolation found in religion. 
The allegretto movement is especially elegant, but the entire piece is in the highest 
degree artistic and imaginative. It is followed by a new setting, by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan, of Tennyson’s charming cradle-song, ‘ What does little Birdie say?” No- 
thing could possibly be more simple than the melody, and no melody could more 
exquisitely translate the gentle words into music. It is such a tune as ‘knitters 
and spinsters in the sun’ might love to sing, and yet so perfectly lovely that the 
most exacting connoisseur cannot but admire it. We shall be much mistaken if 
this berceuse do not prove equally popular in the nursery and concert room. The 
remainder of this number is made up by a cleverly written caprice, by Mr. S dney 
Smith, entitled ‘ Bright Hours,’ a piece that will be acceptable to many drawing- 
room performers, and a ballad, ‘ Bessie Bell,’ from the inexhaustible portfolio of 
Mr. Henry Smart. The second number, to be published on the Ist of December, 
will contain pianoforte pieces by Messrs. Silas and Kuhe, and songs by Mr. Balfe 
and Miss Gabriel. The magazine is excellently printed on good paper, of octavo 
size, and, being sold for one shilling, is a marvel of cheapness. If published in 
the ordinary manner, the four pieces would certainly be priced at twelve shillings, 
whereas they are here offered for as many pence. We shall expect to see the 
Hanover Square side by side with the Cornhill and Tinsley’s on every railway book- 
stallin the kingdom. ‘Thence it must soon find its way to every drawing-room.” 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, Hanover Sq. 


And may be had of every Musicseller and Bookseller 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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